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M  M ^HAT  School  Men  Want  to  Know. — 
It  is  now  a  little  more  than  a  year 
^  ^  since  the  Educational  Review 
began  a  systematic  study  of  its  readers’ 
wants  and  issued  every  month  a  general 
inquiry  in  the  form  of  a  blank  on  which  the 
patron’s  order  could  be  written.  Seventeen 
of  the  returns  indicate  no  special  themes  but 
say  in  effect  that  the  Review  should  devote 
itself  to  the  large  purposes  and  problems 
of  education  as  a  social,  civilizing  agency. 
No  doubt  the  forty-eight  requests  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  citizenship  and  social  studies 
indicate  that  their  writers  may  be  classed 
with  the  seventeen.  There  have  been 
offered  in  answer  to  these  demands  Doctor 
Sisson’s  articles,  “Education  for  Citizen¬ 
ship,”  and  “For  World  Order,”  Doctor 
Graves’  “Lincoln,”  Doctor  Myers’  “Intel¬ 
lectual  Immorality”;  Doctor  Schmidt’s 
“Steering  the  Schools”;  Joy  Morgan’s 
“Making  a  Man”;  Miss  McIntyre’s  “Meet¬ 
ing  the  People”;  Harold  Vinacke’s  “Smug¬ 
ness  in  Civics”;  Robert  Dexter’s  “Democ¬ 
racy  and  College”;  Mr.  Kaunitz’s  “Democ¬ 
racy  and  the  Schools”;  David  Snedden’s 
“Citizenship”;  Doctor  Hollman’s  “High 
Schools  for  General  Welfare”;  Robert 
Brown’s  “Civilization”;  Leonard  Koos’s 
“Aims”;  John  Greenan  “The  Real  Job,” 
and  successive  installments  of  “What  the 
Laymen  Think.” 

The  other  demands  are  of  two  sorts:  what 
we  filled  and  what  we  didn’t.  Let  us  put 
our  best  foot  forward.  With  our  seven  re¬ 
quests  for  discussion  of  Latin  we  complied 
three  times.  For  our  twelve  inquiries  on 
debating  we  printed  essays  by  two  contrib¬ 
utors.  Eighteen  suggestions  for  treatment 


of  student  activities  we  hope  were  satisfied 
by  three  able  writers.  Our  other  fulfillments 
were  in  response  to  eight  requests  on 
dramatics;  sixteen  on  art;  nineteen  on 
platoon  schools;  thirty-four  on  junior  high 
schools;  eight  on  prevention  of  failures  by 
students;  fifteen  on  English;  twelve  on 
student  cooperation  in  government;  nine  on 
the  Dalton  plan;  seven  on  commercial  sub¬ 
jects;  four  on  improving  speech;  seventeen 
on  vocational  guidance;  ten  on  household 
studies;  five  on  the  school  and  the  press; 
eighteen  on  better  teaching;  twenty-one  on 
school  management;  seven  on  finances, 
salaries,  etc.;  twenty  on  athletics;  fourteen 
on  tests  and  measurements.  Pretty  good, 
wasn’t  it.?  Consider  our  size. 

Our  omissions  and  apologies  are  concerned 
with  the  following  list.  Some  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  asked  for  belong  more  properly  in  a 
more  technical  magazine.  Some  of  the 
topics  are  listed  for  consideration  in  later 
numbers  of  the  Educational  Review. 
The  unsatisfied  longings  of  our  readers  are 
for:  consideration  whether  modern  education 
is  scholarly,  and  how  schooling  can  succeed 
if  we  continue  to  let  uneducated  mem¬ 
bers  of  school  boards  manage  it.  Seven 
curious  correspondents  wish  to  know  what 
ails  arithmetic.  The  small  junior  high  school 
has  nine  inquiries;  examinations,  seven;  the 
project  curriculum,  eight;  the  Detroit  school 
plan,  four;  experiments  in  education,  five. 
There  are  nine  voters  wishing  articles  on 
professional  ethics;  seven  for  parent-teacher 
organizations;  three  for  immigrant  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Iowa  plan  of  civic  and  character 
education  is  asked  for,  so  is  an  appraisal 
of  education,  now,  as  a  profession.  An 
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Arizona  reader  wants  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  dead  teachers.  Cremation  has  been 
well-spoken  of.  Married  women  as  teachers 
bother  three  correspondents.  Try  injunc¬ 
tions;  the  courts  rule  that  marriage  may  not 
be  classed  as  a  misdemeanor  unless  too 
numerously  engaged  in  by  the  same  teacher 
without  legal  disentanglements.  Examina¬ 
tions,  curriculums,  library  influence,  cure  of 
waste,  teachers  who  paint  and  powder, 
culture  of  the  emotions,  geography,  size  of 
classes,  making  the  most  of  music,  reviews  of 
other  educational  journals,  educational  news, 
ethics,  oral  and  silent  reading  are  in  the  list. 
In  one  form  or  another  there  is  an  appetite 
for  matter  upon  staff  meetings,  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  college  training,  the 
learning  process,  the  waste  of  laboratory 
teaching  in  small  schools  and  the  question 
what  ails  the  normal  schools.  Child  labor 
has  its  inquirers;  so  have  textbook  making, 
modern  languages,  night-schools,  and  the 
fitness  of  a  high  school  instructor  to  teach  in 
a  college.  The  largest  unfilled  demand  since 
the  beginning  of  the  mutual  idea  in  making 
up  our  menu,  is  for  articles  upon  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  high  school  and  college,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  health  and  safety,  enjoining  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers, 
and  getting  the  public  to  grasp  the  educa- 
rional  aims  of  the  day.  If  your  patriotic 
missionary  spirit  moves  you  to  help  the 
educational  world  solve  any  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  don’t  run  the  risk  of  setting  up  a 
complex  in  your  subconscious  self  by  resist¬ 
ing  the  impulse. 

Staff  Meetings. — Among  the  return  sheets, 
torn  as  intended  from  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  filled  out  and  mailed  to  the  editor, 
twenty-two  mention  the  desire  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  for  suggestions  upon  school 
meetings  for  principals.  Instead  of  treating 
this  in  June  with  the  likelihood  of  its  losing 
timeliness  during  the  summer,  or  in  Sep¬ 
tember  when'school  managers  are  beset  with 
a  multitude  of  distractions,  here  it  is,  in  the 
month  when  it  is  not  irksome  to  gather 
conferees  indoors  and  with  them  to  do  some 
definite  planning  with  alms  and  standards. 


The  amount  of  literature  on  getting  things 
done  in  business  continues  to  grow.  Some 
of  it  is  quoted  so  much  in  industrial  conven¬ 
tions  as  to  warrant  characterizing  it  as 
“classic”  and  “authority.”  Herbert  Kauf¬ 
man,  H.  B.  Gantt,  Harrington  Emerson, 
A.  W.  Shaw,  are  names  recurring  with  such 
frequency  in  the  business-management  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  catalogue  of  our  public  library 
that  I  guess  these  writers  have  a  respectable 
following.  What  they  say  about  meetings 
in  the  conduct  of  a  business  has  much  that 
may  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  school 
system  and  its  parts.  For  school  keeping 
fulfills  the  definition  of  business:  it  has  a 
productive  purpose;  there  is  an  output; 
different  functions  are  exercised  by  different 
persons;  money  is  paid  for  the  service  ren¬ 
dered.  These  business  writers  agree  upon 
the  necessity  of  meetings  of  those  rendering 
the  service.  The  purpose  is  “to  formulate 
and  keep  alive  the  ideals  of  the  business,  to 
correct  error  and  to  increase  efficiency. 
This  is  done  by  reports  of  inspection,  pro¬ 
posal  of  new  methods,  suggestions,  discus¬ 
sion.”  I  have,  in  my  time,  known  teachers 
who  really  had  an  idea  that  meetings  are  a 
peculiarity  of  our  calling  and  therefore 
supererogatory  and  more  than  a  little  of  a 
nuisance.  I  have  known  principals  so 
annoyed  at  the  prevalence  of  this  idea  as  to 
avoid  having  meetings  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity.  The  plain  statement  of 
the  business  men  may  comfort  the  uneasy. 

Principals  can  hold  satisfactory  meetings 
by  observing  the  requirements  laid  down 
by  the  business  writers: 

1.  List  the  needs  of  your  service. 

2.  Classify  them,  make  a  program. 

3.  Decide  upon  the  hours  and  days  of 
meetings. 

4.  Issue  a  bulletin  of  these. 

5.  Start  on  the  minute,  keep  within  the 
hour. 

6.  Cover  the  points  with  exactness.  Re¬ 
late  them  clearly  to  the  main  purposes 
of  the  business.  Recapitulate  at  the 
end. 

7.  In  discussion  beware  of  the  talker  who 
is  after  prominence  or  hearing  himself. 
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These  precepts  fit  a  school  program  as 
well  as  they  do  the  staff  conferences  of  a 
book-publishing  house. 

The  question  of  compulsory  attendance 
arises.  School  systems,  of  course,  differ. 
Even  where  official  rules  require  attendance 
some  principals  have  found  that  the  irksome¬ 
ness  of  compulsion,  the  annoyance  of  decid¬ 
ing  what  absences  are  justifiable,  may  be 
avoided  without  decrease  of  the  percentage 
of  attendance  by  making  attendance  frankly 
voluntary.  When  this  practice  is  followed, 
the  tendency  to  make  the  meetings  more 
worth-while  is  stronger.  Definite  conclu¬ 
sions  and  directions  as  a  result  of  meetings 
can  be  bulletined  for  the  benefit  of  absentees. 
Such  summaries  are  desirable  in  any  case. 

One  correspondent  asks  for  a  list  of  five 
books  from  which  he  can  make  an  up-to-date 
program  of  matters  for  discussion  at  teachers’ 
meetings  this  school  year.  He  wants  to  be 
able  in  connection  with  each  topic  to  know 
what  the  latest  conclusions  are.  I  asked  the 
following  presumably  interested  missionaries 
to  help: 

Superintendents  John  Beveridge, 
Omaha,  Frank  Ballou  of  Washington,  Jesse 
Newlon  of  Denver,  and  Frank  Cody  of 
Detroit;  Professor  C.  Woody  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Michigan;  Miss 
Martha  Phelps,  librarian  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education;  S.  D. 
Shankland,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association;  and  W.  C.  Reavis,  Principal  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  High  School. 

These  are  the  books  they  recommend: 
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Sisson.  Educating  for  Freedom.  Mac¬ 
millan  Co. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  Civic  Sociol¬ 
ogy  (reviewed  in  this  number  of  this 
magazine).  World  Book  Co. 

Dewey.  Democracy  and  Education. 
Macmillan  Co. 

2.  For  the  technic  of  class  instruction,  the 
teacher  at  work,  for  the  principal  to  instance 
methods  and  usages  generally  recognized  as 
essential  in  a  modern  school: 

Sears.  Classroom  Organization  and 
Control.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Kilpatrick.  Foundations  of  Method. 
Macmillan  Co. 

Strayer  and  Englehardt.  The  Class¬ 
room.,  Teacher  at  Work  in  the  American 
School.  American  Book  Co. 

S.  C.  Parker.  Types  of  Elementary 
Teaching  and  Learning.  Ginn  &  Co. 
“The  Status  and  Professional  Activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Elementary  School  Princi¬ 
pals,”  Third  Year  Book,  S.  D.  Shank- 
land,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  For  the  teaching  of  English: 

Sheridan.  Speaking  and  Writing  Eng¬ 
lish.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Uhl.  The  Materials  of  Reading  (re¬ 
viewed  in  this  number).  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co. 

Paul  Clapper.  Teaching  English  in 
Elementary  and  in  Junior  High  Schools 
(reviewed  in  this  number).  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

McGregor.  Supervised  Study  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Macmillan  Co. 

S.  A.  Leonard.  English  Composition 
as  a  Social  Problem.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

4.  Elementary  school  mathematics: 
Thorndike.  Nezu  Methods  in  Arithme¬ 
tic.  Rand  McNally  Co. 

Paul  Clapper.  The  Teaching  of  Arith¬ 
metic.  D.  Appleton  Co. 

5.  Geography: 

R.  B.  Clark.  Unit  Studies  in  Geog¬ 
raphy.  World  Book  Co. 

Parker  and  Barrows.  The  Teaching  of 
Geography.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 


I.  For  the  large  purposes  of  the  public 
schools  as  a  civic  agency;  material  for  short 
talks  by  the  principal  at  each  meeting  so  as 
to  keep  his  school  work  motivated  toward 
its  main  objective: 

Cubberly.  The  Principal  and  His 
School.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Chapman  and  Counts.  Principles  of 
Education.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  World^s  Work,  Sept.,  1923-June, 
1924,  inclusive,  “Planning  the  Up¬ 
keep.”  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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Branom.  The  Teaching  of  Geography. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Brigham  and  McFarlane.  Teachers* 
Manual  of  Geography.  American  Book 
Co. 

Smith.  Teaching  Geography  by  Prob¬ 
lems:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Atwood  and  Thomas.  Teaching  the 
New  Geography.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Sutherland.  The  Teaching  of  Geog¬ 
raphy:  Rand,  McNally  Co. 

If  I  were  permitted  to  add  my  own  list,  I 
would  refer  the  seeker  after  light  to  the 
comments  on  books  contained  in  this  and 
the  preceding  ten  issues  of  the  Educational 
Review. 

Henry  Fordy  Lord  Leverhulmey  and  the 
School  Board. — Our  swiftest  producer  of 
automobiles  frequently  said,  in  the  days 
when  his  wage  scale  was  being  assailed  as 
extravagant  madness,  that  his  object  in  life 
had  never  been  making  money  but  increas¬ 
ing  comfort  and  reducing  waste.  The 
London  Spectator  credits  him  with  doing 
more  to  enrich  the  handworker  than  any 
government  scheme  can  do.  Leverhulme, 
when  praised  for  his  generosity  to  the  soap 
workers  at  Port  Sunlight,  answered,  “Pm 
no  philanthropist;  Pm  a  soap  maker.”  He 
was  the  greatest  champion  of  copartnership 
and  high  wages.  In  one  of  the  factories 
which  he  bought  the  manager  was  receiving 
£3000  a  year.  Leverhulme  said  it  would  be 
£i5,cxx).  The  manager  refused  to  be  “stuck” 
with  it.  Leverhulme  workers  get  ^i,250,cxx) 
a  year  in  dividends  over  and  above  their 
wages. 

We  are  going  through  the  old  familiar 
round  of  hypocrisy  regarding  teachers’ 
wages.  Every  big  American  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Coolidge  has  placed  education  in  the 
front  rank  of  national  service.  It  is  still  the 
favorite  practice  of  members  of  school 
boards  when  called  upon  for  speech  making 
to  quote  the  American  worthies  on  the 
supreme  importance  of  education.  As  signi¬ 
fied  by  word  of  mouth  the  high  regard  for 
this  service  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  education’s  degrada¬ 


tion  as  indicated  by  its  financial  reward. 
A  board  will  vote  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  and  permit  the  cost  of  teaching  to 
dwindle.  In  other  service,  whether  it  be 
soap  or  automobiles,  lowering  the  wages 
debilitates  the  product.  Throughout  the 
post-war  hard  times,  industrial  managers 
prided  themselves  on  not  debasing  their 
goods.  Shaw’s  magazine.  System,  runs  nu¬ 
merous  articles  by  business  men  on  “Why  we 
don’t  cheapen  our  product.”  The  school 
service  suffers  from  a  fallacious  assumption 
which  needs  to  be  smoked  out,  that  the 
teachers  don’t  need  to  have  their  wages  cor¬ 
rected  to  meet  the  fall  of  money  value,  that 
the  teachers  can  get  along,  that  the  teachers 
ought  not  to  ask  the  taxpayers  to  bear  the 
heavier  burdens,  etc.,  etc.,  always  assuming 
that  the  price  paid  is  for  the  teachers  and 
not  for  the  teaching. 

On  the  superintendent  of  schools  lies  the 
main  duty  of  showing,  convincing,  and 
persuading  the  board  that  the  same  rule 
applies  to  teachers’  salaries  as  to  the  wages 
of  machinists  and  soapmakers.  A  superin¬ 
tendent’s  duty  is  not  so  much  toward  Miss 
Brown,  teacher,  as  it  is  toward  the  public 
for  which  the  school  system  is  educating  its 
humanity.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
supplant  Miss  Brown.  It  is  because  her 
teaching  is  too  poor.  A  superintendent  is 
charged  with  keeping  the  teaching  up  to  a 
high  quality.  If  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  lowers  the  price  paid  for  teaching  the 
quality  of  education  slumps.  Make  that 
clear.  The  usual  thing  that  lowers  the 
teacher’s  wage  is  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  That  means  more  money  for  goods 
and  for  the  labor  which  produces  them.  The 
carpenter,  the  plasterer,  the  tailor,  the 
dressmaker,  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  are  now 
getting  from  twice  to  four  times  what  they 
received  in  1914.  The  landlord  adjusts  his 
charges  and  avoids  loss.  All  of  these  raises 
of  income  mean  a  lowering  of  the  value  of  the 
fixed  Income  retained  by  the  uncorrected 
payroll  of  the  teacher.  This  is  undeniable. 
Drive  it  home.  To  say  that  the  teacher 
ought  not  to  burden  the  taxpayer  by  this 
correction  is  nonsense.  The  taxpayer  is 
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getting  more  for  his  property  and  receiving 
more  wages  for  his  work.  All  whose  incomes 
are  mobile  are  safeguarded.  Your  public 
servant  whose  pay  is  immobile  except  by 
administrative  act  of  a  board  of  education  is 
the  one  worker  artificially  excluded  from 
adjustments. 

By  delaying  and  neglecting  action  the 
board  of  education  produces  the  unnatural 
situation  of  requiring  the  giver  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  instead  of  the  beneficiary  of  it  to  bear 
its  Increased  cost.  The  Douglas  Shoe  can¬ 
not  now  be  made  at  $3.00  per  pair.  There¬ 
fore,  those  served  by  the  Douglas  Shoe 
pay  $6.00  for  it.  If  the  shoe  factory  worked 
on  the  board-of-education  principle  it  would 
compel  the  operatives  to  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  leather  and  to  present  $3.00  to  the 
shoe  wearers,  all  of  whose  incomes  have  in¬ 
creased.  Every  teacher  whose  wages  are  not 
seventy-seven  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
were  in  1913  is  paying  the  increased  cost  of 
teaching.  A  teacher  who  pays  between  twice 
and  three  times  as  much  for  rent,  clothes,  and 
food  as  she  did,  twice  as  much  for  tuition  in 
summer  schools,  unless  she  gets  between 
twice  and  three  times  as  much  for  teaching, 
is  paying  the  increased  cost  of  education. 
Whether  you  work  this  out  by  algebra, 
trigonometry,  or  the  rule  of  three,  you  get 
to  the  same  inevitable  result. 

Your  board  is  paying  the  makers  of  brick 
and  lumber  and  coal  and  boiler  iron  from 
twice  to  three  times  as  much  as  of  yore. 
But  these  things  are  not  that  for  which  the 
school  system  exists.  They  are  secondary. 
The  essential  service,  to  promote  which 
boards  of  education  are  maintained,  is 
education.  You  have  known  boards  whose 
action  or  inaction  gave  ample  ground  for 
concluding  that  they  considered  their  main 
function  that  of  preventing  or  impeding 
or  degrading  education.  They  aspire  to 
gain  applause  by  saving  the  people  money. 
Any  board  which  does  this  by  detecting  and 
preventing  waste  or  by  abolishing  extrava¬ 
gance  is  a  good  board  and  entitled  to  the 
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little  praise  it  gets.  But  any  board  that 
saves  the  people  from  getting  good  educa¬ 
tional  service,  and  that  is  the  inevitable  and 
unescapable  result  of  failing  to  keep  the 
wages  of  the  producers  up  to  standard — is 
laying  up  what  will  prove  in  the  end  a  hoard 
of  fool’s  gold.  Every  city  has  its  history 
of  such  boards,  unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung. 

The  upkeep  of  educational  quality  is  your 
business.  Superintendent.  You  are  the 
logical  leader  in  the  study  and  presentation 
of  these  facts.  It  is  easy  to  hoodwink  your¬ 
self  into  •siding  with  the  destructive,  money¬ 
saving,  education-preventing  policy  of  a 
board.  It  may  hold  your  place  for  you 
a  little  longer.  But  if  you  are  a  man  of 
brains  and  gristle,  destiny  has  put  you 
where  you  are  for  bigger  things  than 
cheapening  this  calling  of  yours.  No  one 
from  Washington  to  Coolidge  exhorted, 
*‘let  us  have  cheap  education,  third-grade 
teaching,  inferior  personalities.”  “Educa¬ 
tion,”  said  he  who  was  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  “is  of  primary  importance.” 
Make  it  so. 

Dubuque  Cooperation. — ^What  the  Du¬ 
buque  Times-] ournal  says  is  one  of  the 
most  practically  patriotic  services  ever 
done  by  any  high  school  has  been  instituted 
in  that  city.  The  faculty  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  with  Principal  Scott  Hallman  as 
chairman.  It  organized  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  Dubuque  Civic  clubs 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  vocational  in¬ 
struction  to  high-school  students.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  asked  to  list  the  callings 
which  they  thought  they  might  like  to  enter 
for  their  life  work.  These  lists  were  codified. 
From  the  citizens’  clubs  there  were  selected 
ninety-nine  men  and  women  to  give  talks 
to  the  high  school  on  the  occupations  listed. 
The  opening  page  of  this  magazine  shows 
one  of  the  three  groups  (there  were  three 
in  all)  who  testified  in  detail  on  “working 
for  a  living.” 


WHAT  THE  LAYMEN  ARE  THINKING 

By  Themselves 


SOME  proposals  in  the  educational 
service  make  noise  enough  to  be 
heard  in  the  editorial  rooms  through 
the  amplifier  of  the  news  columns.  I  never 
saw  an  editor  at  an  educational  meeting 
except  when  he  delivered  an  address.  Al¬ 
ways  he  departed  as  soon  as  he  was  through. 
I  have  at  times,  however,  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  asking  an  editor  whence  came 
the  misinformation  he  selected  for  editorial 
texts  and  always  found  its  source  to  be  the 
news  columns.  Does  anyone  know  of  any 
class  of  persons  so  addicted  to  reading  news¬ 
papers  as  newspaper  editors  are?  School 
news,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  as  in 
the  Transcript,  World,  and  Plain  Dealer, 
being  so  notoriously  unreliable,  it  requires 
the  higher  mathematics  to  estimate  the 
value  of  editorials  on  education.  Yet  they 
are  the  product  of  gentlemen  who  are 
employed  to  think  broadly  and  public- 
mindedly.  They  are,  too,  like  perfume, 
in  that  one  little  grain  of  opinion  radiates  in 
all  directions.  No  feature  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  brings  more  approving 
comment  than  this  feature:  “What  the 
Laymen  Are  Thinking.”  That  is  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  magazine.  It  is  a 
review.  However  sane  or  stupid  editorials 
on  education  may  be,  it  is  a  Review’s  duty 
to  review  them.  The  medley  this  month 
covers  complaints  of  costs,  growing  appetite 
for  schooling,  world  civics,  fundamentals, 
building  surveys,  scholarship,  citizenship, 
teachers’  clothes,  character,  crime,  art, 
consolidation,  and  school  fights. 


Exposing  School  Children  to  Art 
(An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times.) 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  taking 
steps  to  extend  its  educational  work  in  con¬ 


nection  with  the  city’s  schools.  Much  as 
has  already  been  done  in  this  direction,  there 
may  be  even  greater  cooperation  than  here¬ 
tofore,  so  that  the  teachers  and  as  many 
pupils  as  possible  may  obtain  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  value  of  the  Museum  to 
the  city.  Despite  the  enormous  number  of 
visitors  each  year  to  the  Museum,  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  all  but  a  small 
group  of  special  students  to  look  upon  the 
institution  with  awe,  to  consider  it  as  some¬ 
thing  cold  and  almost  forbidding.  This 
is  natural  in  a  country  lacking  a  background 
of  esthetic  culture.  But  skillful  work  in  the 
schools  can  do  much  to  break  down  this 
erroneous  impression,  and  to  convince  the 
children  that  the  Museum  is  in  fact  a  friendly 
instructor. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  strangers  know 
more  about  a  city  than  those  that  live  in  it. 
Few  New  Yorkers  have  been  up  to  the  top 
of  the  W’oolworth  Tower  compared  with  the 
numbers  from  out  of  town.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  visitors  to  the  museums.  Per¬ 
sons  come  even  from  Europe  to  see  some 
of  the  special  collections  here.  More  New 
Yorkers  would  use  the  museums  if  they  had 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  treasures  which 
they  house.  Here  is  where  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  schools  is  so  valuable.  Some 
youngsters,  to  be  sure,  remain  impervious  to 
art  in  all  its  forms,  but  many  have  a  latent 
interest  which,  if  properly  stimulated,  will 
serve  to  broaden  their  outlook  on  life  and  to 
bring  them  resources  and  happiness  in  ad¬ 
vancing  years.  It  is  they  whom  the 
Museum  hopes  to  reach  by  extending  its 
educational  facilities. 

It  has  been  said  that  anyone  of  average 
intelligence  and  education  could  acquire  an 
astounding  amount  of  information  and 
understanding  if  he  could  spend  a  morning  a 
week  for  a  month  asking  questions  of  an 
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expert  in  the  Museum.  Such  personal  con¬ 
tact  would  give  great  opportunities  for 
learning.  But  even  if  there  be  substituted 
for  this  system  a  series  of  small  classes  under 
able  direction,  it  is  possible  for  the  students 
to  accomplish  ten  times  as  much  as  if  they 
wandered  about  the  Museum  halls  by  them¬ 
selves.  To  develop  appreciation  of  the 
arts  is  one  of  the  greatest  services  that  a 
museum  can  render.  To  direct  the  work 
of  educational  cooperation  the  Museum 
has  selected  a  man  who  has  had  unusual 
success  in  the  same  line  elsewhere.  He  will 
find  here  a  rich  field  but  slightly  worked. 
New  York  has  not  yet  begun  to  understand 
the  possibilities  of  its  museums. 


The  New  York  World  touches  on  the  un¬ 
settled  question  of  the  ages:  What  may  the 
teacher  teach?  The  Scopes  evolution  trial 
moves  the  editor  to  say: 

Bigotry  At  Home 

The  real  issue  at  Dayton  was  academic 
freedom — the  right  to  teach.  That  issue  is 
ndit  confined  to  the  little  town  in  Tennessee 
nor  to  that  State.  It  bobs  up  periodically 
here,  there,  everywhere.  It  is  not  important 
at  Dayton  because  evolution  is  involved 
but  because  freedom  is  concerned.  The  su¬ 
preme  blunder  of  the  defense  at  Dayton  is  that 
the  real  issue  has  been  obscured. 

That  same  issue  has  been  raised,  it  seems, 
in  the  State  of  New  York  at  Genesee  Valley, 
the  home  of  Senator  Wadsworth,  who  is  not 
written  down  as  a  “hill  billy.”  There 
evolution  and  religion  do  not  enter  in  ex¬ 
clusively — but  the  issue  is  the  same — 
academic  freedom.  Two  teachers  have  been 
dismissed  on  the  charge  of  radicalism  and 
Socialism,  and  Columbia  University,  where 
these  teachers  studied,  has  been  denounced 
as  a  “hotbed  of  radicalism.”  The  “radi¬ 
calism”  was  found  in  their  teaching  of  psy¬ 
chology,  politics — and  religion. 

The  right  to  teach — that  is  the  issue  in 
Tennessee. 

The  right  to  teach — that  is  the  issue  in 
New  York. 


II9 

A  Layman’s  Argument  for  Scientific 
School-Building  Surveys 

(From  the  Washington  Post.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  matter  of  acquir¬ 
ing  sites  for  schoolhouses  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  actual  need  of  them  for  build¬ 
ing  upon,  it  should  steadily  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  providing  of  school  accom¬ 
modations  is  peculiarly  and  conspicuously  an 
undertaking  based  not  upon  present  needs 
but  upon  future  requirements  which  are  not 
merely  speculative  but  assured.  That  is  to 
say,  the  work  which  is  undertaken  to-day 
should  be  proportioned  not  to  the  needs  of 
to-day  as  indicated  by  the  present  school 
enrollment,  but  to  the  needs  that  will  exist 
five  years  hence  as  they  may  be  ascertained 
in  advance  by  calculation  of  census  statistics. 

A  most  discreditable  example  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  results  of  blindness  to  this  simple  and 
obvious  fact  has  long  been  presented  in 
New  York,  where  every  year  for  a  generation 
thousands — often  tens  of  scores  of  thou¬ 
sands — of  children  have  been  denied  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  because  of  lack  of  school- 
house  room.  The  authorities  would  survey 
the  situation,  and,  finding,  let  us  say,  50,000 
children  crowded  out  of  school,  would  start 
building  additional  houses  with  room  for 
that  number  of  pupils.  But  it  would  take 
five  years  to  finish  the  houses,  and  by  that 
time  the  population  would  have  increased  so 
much  that  after  the  50,000  new  seats  were 
filled,  there  would  still  be  50,000  or  more 
crowded  out.  Thus  supply  has  constantly 
lagged  years  behind  the  demand. 

Instead  of  continually  lagging  five  years 
behind  the  public  needs,  as  New  York  has 
been  doing,  the  city  should  all  the  time  be 
working  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  that 
will  exist  at  the  time  when  the  work  of  sup¬ 
plying  them  is  completed. 

There  is,  we  have  said,  a  peculiar  and 
conspicuous  need  of  such  foresightedness 
and  forehandedness  in  providing  school 
facilities,  for  the  reason  that  the  education 
of  children  is  something  that  must  be  done 
at  a  certain  time,  or  it  never  can  be  done 
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at  all.  If  Congress,  or  the  courts,  or  any 
department  of  the  Government,  were 
cramped  for  room,  inconvenience  might  be 
caused,  but  there  would  be  no  permanent 
and  irreparable  harm  done.  But  such  harm 
is  inevitably  done  if  children  are  denied 
school  advantages  during  their  school  years. 
The  loss  can  never  be  made  up.  It  is  a  case 
of  now  or  never.  That  is  why  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  school  room  shall  be  provided 
actually  in  advance,  so  that  when  the 
children  reach  the  school  age  they  will  find 
accommodations  ready  for  them. 


Here’s  a  citizen  who  believes  in  the  public 
benefit  of  education  to  the  extent  of  being 
willing  to  pay  for  it  even  when  given  to 
other  people’s  children.  The  editorial  is  from 
the  Boston  Transcript: 

Introducing  the  Schoolboy  Bonus 

William  H.  Luden  owns  a  confectionery 
factory  at  Reading,  Pa.,  and  employs  many 
people  in  it.  He  believes  that  boys  and 
girls  should  remain  in  school  after  they  are 
fourteen  years  old,  but  finds  that,  in  the 
families  of  many  of  his  workers,  the  children 
leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allows. 
According  to  the  New  York  Herald-Trihuncy 
Mr.  Luden  finds  this  condition  to  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  parents  feel  that  their 
income  does  not  permit  of  more  schooling. 
To  meet  the  situation,  he  introduces  what 
may  be  described  as  the  schoolboy  bonus,  or 
the  schoolgirl  bonus,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Heads  of  families  employed  in  the  Luden 
factory  will  receive  a  bonus  of  $250  a  year 
for  each  child  more  than  fourteen  years  old 
remaining  in  school. 

In  principle,  Mr.  Luden  is  applying  to 
industry  the  same  sort  of  consideration 
that  is  given  to  heads  of  families  under  the 
provisions  of  income  tax  laws.  State  and 
national,  although  in  the  one  case  it  comes 
in  the  form  of  actual  money  payment  and 
in  the  other  of  exemption  from  taxation  of 
a  stipulated  part  of  the  income.  But  the 
schoolboy  bonus  suggests  possible  complica¬ 
tions.  Are  the  workers  in  the  Luden  factory 


so  filled  with  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
education  and  so  infused  with  brotherly 
love  that  there  will  be  no  resentment  over 
differences  in  the  pay  roll  that  are  brought 
about  by  the  bonuses?  Will  there  be  dis¬ 
position  to  attack  the  new  system  as  effort 
to  determine  the  wage,  in  part,  at  least, 
on  grounds  other  than  the  value  of  the 
service  given  in  return  ?  Such  questions  sug¬ 
gest  themselves. 

But  such  questions  do  not  cast  discredit 
upon  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  the 
offer.  It  is  apparently  based  on  a  sincere 
desire  to  make  it  possible  for  parents  to 
give  to  their  children  increased  educational 
opportunities.  If  the  plan  is  put  into  effect, 
it  will  constitute  an  experiment  that  will 
be  watched  with  interest,  both  by  the  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  by  those  who  may  be  Inclined 
to  doubt  its  success. 


Too  Many  One-Room  Schools 

An  educator  says  America  still  has 
180,000  schools  of  the  single  room,  one- 
teacher  variety.  Practically  all  of  these,  of 
course  and  unfortunately,  are  in  the  rural 
districts.  These  are  survivals,  the  educator 
says,  of  pioneer  days  in  this  country.  The 
number  of  these  schools  represents  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  four  thousand  for  every  state 
in  the  union.  It  is  a  peculiar  situation  that 
despite  the  progress  of  rural  communities  in 
many  respects,  educational  development  in 
many  of  these  has  lagged.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  motor  car  has  come  into 
frequent  use,  where  telephones  and  other 
conveniences  are  found,  there  remain  almost 
the  same  school  conditions  that  existed  a 
generation  or  two  ago. 

This  anomaly  of  American  life  cannot 
be  allowed  to  persist.  The  country  child  is 
handicapped  in  no  other  way  as  in  educa¬ 
tion.  The  remarkable  strides  in  education 
in  recent  years  have  benefited  chiefly  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  cities.  An  awakening 
has  come  in  many  quarters,  where  the  one- 
room  school  has  given  way  to  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school,  with  a  modern  building,  excel¬ 
lent  equipment,  varied  courses  of  study  and 
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numerous  teachers.  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
fortunately,  are  among  the  states  that  have 
shared  in  this  advance.  But  much  is  yet  to 
be  done  in  these  as  perhaps  in  a  majority  of 
the  states.  The  present  turn  to  prosperity 
on  the  American  farm  will  be  a  double  bless¬ 
ing  if  it  brings  additional  attention  to  the 
educational  needs  of  many  rural  districts. 
— Kansas-City  Star. 


Defects  in  School  Management 

Recent  debates  in  the  committees  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  in  the  board  itself 
reveal  a  spirit  of  unrest  among  some  of  the 
members,  an  awakening  to  conditions  which 
have  long  been  known  to  educators  and 
which  have  militated  against  the  efficient 
management  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools.  These  relate  more  particularly  to 
the  system  of  committee  control  over  the 
policies  of  the  board  and  its  practical  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  Newer 
members  of  the  board  are  learning  the  force 
of  the  tradition  which  makes  the  standing 
committees  supreme  in  their  respective  fields 
and  how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  act  in¬ 
telligently  upon  the  mass  of  detail  offered 
for  their  judgment  and  decision. 

This  evil  was  pointed  out  in  the  survey 
of  1922,  and  the  further  defect  of  the  mingl¬ 
ing  of  legislative  and  executive  functions  in 
the  work  of  the  board  and  its  effect  in  lack 
of  unity  of  action  on  fundamental  matters 
were  emphasized.  Of  course,  the  board 
cannot,  of  its  own  motion,  reduce  its  mem¬ 
bership  from  the  still  unwieldy  number 
fixed  by  the  school  code,  but  it  could,  if  it 
would,  cure  the  “hazy  definition  of  author¬ 
ity,  the  lack  of  coordination  of  effort,  and 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  responsibility,” 
which  the  survey  declared  characterize  the 
labors  of  the  board. 

What  is  needed  is  the  creation  of  a  single 
responsible  administrative  officer,  answer- 
able  not,  as  in  the  case  at  present,  with  the 
three  or  four  independent  executives  to  the 
committees  which  nominate  them,  but  to 
the  board  as  a  whole.  And  what  is  quite 
as  important,  administrative  details  should 


be  put  in  the  hands  of  competent  executives 
and  not  left  to  be  decided  by  members  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity 
to  acquaint  themselves  upon  the  subjects. 
With  such  a  rational  organization  of  the 
work  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  com¬ 
plaint  made  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Horton 
against  the  secrecy  that  surrounds  com¬ 
mittee  reports,  nor  for  Mrs.  Llngelbach’s 
protest  against  the  “railroading”  of  legisla¬ 
tion  on  such  important  questions  as  the 
location  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  School 
of  Practice. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


The  National  Education  Association  for 
several  years  past  has  stressed  what  Pierre 
Van  Paasen,  writing  editorially  in  the 
New  York  Worlds  wants  the  preachers  to 
look  out  for. 

World  Citizenship 

“Love  of  country  is  the  most  sublime 
experience  of  a  human  soul,”  says  a  New 
York  preacher.  This  fits  in  with  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  holds  it  “beautiful  and  becoming 
to  die  for  one’s  fatherland.”  But  at  the  risk 
of  raising  a  howl  we  would  submit  it  to  be 
more  beautiful  and  even  more  sublime  to 
love  the  whole  of  humanity  above  any  partic¬ 
ular  section  of  it.  Of  course  we  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  our  own  land  as  the 
“ne  plus  ultra”  and  possibly  it  is.  Yet 
this  sentiment  breeds  a  feeling  of  disdain 
for  other  lands  and  other  peoples.  And  this 
disdain  in  turn,  sometimes  only  present  in 
the  subconscious  state,  is  the  originator  and 
forerunner  of  provincialism,  hatred,  and 
suspicion  and  all  its  ugly  cohorts.  To  clear 
away  the  mists  of  misunderstanding,  to 
have  broader  vision  of  humanity,  to  graduate 
from  “mainstreetism,”  that  seems  in  reality 
the  most  sublime  experience  of  the  human 
soul  and  more  satisfactory  in  the  end  also, 
for  it  does  not  allow  of  the  possibility  of 
doing  “that  beautiful  and  becoming  thing,” 
to  die  for  one’s  fatherland. 


More  and  better  regard  for  American  funda¬ 
mentals  is  urged  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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The  College’s  Chief  Obligation 

In  conducting  the  National  Intercollegiate 
Oratorical  Contest  on  the  Constitution, 
the  Better  America  Federation  has  rendered 
a  distinct  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
nation. 

For  several  decades  in  the  history  of 
American  education  there  has  been  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  either  to  neglect  entirely  the 
study  of  our  basic  institutions  or  brazenly  to 
incite  and  inflame  student  sentiment  against 
our  whole  system  of  government. 

Heretofore  in  our  colleges  anarchy  and 
revolution  have  too  often  been  presented 
as  the  great  adventure  and  ordered  liberty 
has  been  treated  as  too  dull  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  for  voluntary  consideration  on  the  part 
of  students.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  oratorical  contest  movement 
has  been  that  it  has  served  to  reawaken  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  not  a  dead  but  a  living  thing  and  that 
discussions  of  it  can  be  made  thrilling  to 
young  and  old  alike. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  recalling 
that  the  audience  which  filled  the  largest 
auditorium  in  the  city  was  not  drawn  by 
any  purely  local  appeal.  The  seven  national 
finalists  were  from  seven  different  sections 
of  the  country.  It  just  so  happened  that  in 
the  semi-final  meeting  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  held  at  Stanford  University,  the 
California  Institutions  (all  of  them  having 
participated  in  the  contest)  lost  out  to  the 
representative  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
The  result  was  that  the  meeting  Friday 
night  was  an  out-and-out  test  of  the  drawing 
power  of  the  contest  as  a  patriotic  undertak¬ 
ing,  entirely  devoid  of  the  additional 
stimulus  of  local  college  support  centering 
around  the  personality  of  a  particular  local 
college  representative. 

Judged  by  that  test,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  out  that  the  public  is  keenly  interested 
in  hearing  the  youth  of  America  describe 
America’s  institutions  and  reaffirm  their 
faith  in  and  devotion  to  them.  Judged  by 
the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  speak¬ 


ers  were  applauded,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  audience  was  not  disappointed  in  what 
it  heard. 

While  giving  the  Constitution  dramatic 
interest  for  the  general  public,  the  college 
students  participating  in  the  contest  have 
also,  to  quote  the  words  of  Washington  in 
opening  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
“Raised  a  standard”  around  which  sound 
American  sentiment  within  the  colleges  can 
rally  and  from  which  it  can  draw  new  life 
and  new  inspiration. 

This  leaven  of  constitutional  understand¬ 
ing  and  loyalty,  working  in  the  various  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  the  land,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  splendid  results — now  and  in. 
the  future. 

In  rendering  a  constructive  service  of 
this  character  the  Better  America  Federa¬ 
tion  is  entitled  to  and,  fortunately,  is  re¬ 
ceiving,  the  commendation  and  support  of 
loyal  Americans  everywhere. 


Made  Out  of  Whole  Cloth 

Some  Chicago  papers  reported  that  the 
superintendent  recommended  longer  skirts; 
some  that  he  urged  shorter  ones.  He  affirms 
that  he  said  nothing  about  them  whatever. 
Fiction  writers  make  “news”;  editorial 
writers  comment  on  it.  Thus  is  the  gayety 
of  nations  continued.  The  dear  old  Boston 
Transcript  remarks: 

Chicago’s  superintendent  of  schools  says 
the  women  teachers  should  wear  longer 
skirts.  The  business  agent  of  the  teachers’ 
federation  retorts  that  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  lengt’  en  skirts  when  the  city  lengthens 
salaries.  But  how  much  lengthening  of  the 
salary  would  be  required  were  the  school- 
ma’ams  to  be  induced  to  wear  ’em  ankle 
length .? 


The  Need  of  Classes  in  Newspaper 
Reading 

Serious  proposals  are  being  made  to  teach 
people  how  to  avoid  believing  what  they  see 
in  print.  This  editorial  in  the  Washington 
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Post  shows  ^^hat  news  makes  the  greatest 
impression  on  the  youthful  readers. 

Intelligence  tests  of  school  children  usu¬ 
ally  produce  some  answers  of  so  absurdly 
bizarre  a  nature  as  to  contribute  in  a  mild 
way  to  the  gayety  of  nations.  The  boy  who 
asseverated  that  “Julius  Caesar  was  a  strong 
man:  he  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine,” 
was  evidently  a  sincere  admirer  of  bodily 
prowess  and  not  tainted  with  any  of  the 
cynicism  which  made  his  class-fellow  boldly 
affirm  that  “Orsino  was  a  courageous  man; 
he  wanted  to  marry  Olivia”;  while  neither  of 
them  had  anything  on  the  little  girl  who 
gravely  stated  that  “Hamlet  showed  his 
affectionate  character  when  he  didn’t  take 
the  king’s  life  before  he  did.” 

When,  however,  an  examiner  proceeds  to 
put  the  grave  and  reverend  seniors  of  the 
high  school  through  their  paces,  one  senses 
that  the  atmosphere  is  entirely  different. 
There  is  a  mingled  air  of  the  schoolboy  and 
schoolgirl  with  the  man  and  woman  of  the 
world  which,  while  it  has  its  serious,  has 
also  its  amusing,  side.  At  a  recent  test  of 
such  students,  made  at  Atlantic  City,  it  was 
revealed  that,  of  all  newspaper  reports  of 
current  events,  it  is  the  records  of  crime 
that  appear  to  make  the  deepest  impression 
on  the  juvenile  mind.  Thus,  with  a  good 
deal  of  inevitable  crossing  of  the  wires,  it  was 
developed  by  some  of  the  victims  of  the 
test  not  only  that  Owen  D.  Young,  far  from 
having  any  share  in  the  adjustment  of  in¬ 
ternational  finance,  was  actually  a  “rioter” 
and  “took  part  in  the  Herrin  massacre,” 
but  also,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
facts,  that  Anna  Case  was  the  “San  Fran¬ 
cisco  girl  murderer”  and  that  Leopold  Auer 
was  a  principal  “in  the  murder  of  the  Franks 
boy  in  Chicago.”  Another  worthy  citizen 
appears  to  be  quite  protean  in  his  accom¬ 
plishments,  for  he  was  variously  described 
as  an  auto  racer,  a  diplomat,  and  a  ward 
leader  in  Atlantic  City. 

Dean  Inge,  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  must 
have  made  something  of  an  impression  dur¬ 
ing  his  recent  visit  to  this  country,  for  one 
of  the  examinees  burst  forth  with  the 


astounding  information  that  Charles  G. 
Dawes  was  said  to  be  known  as  “the  gloomy 
dean.”  Such  is  vice-presidential  fame — to 
the  high  school  senior! 


The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  compliments  the  purpose  shown  by 
those  who  attend  school  in  summer. 

Summer  Schools 

The  growth  of  summer-school  enrollment 
in  three  years  from  8,000  to  18,000  in  four 
high  schools  and  thirteen  elementary  schools 
shows  an  eagerness  for  education  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  of  the  city  which  should 
count  largely  in  offset  to  other  youthful 
tendencies  which  are  noisily  complained 
about  in  many  quarters.  Going  to  school 
in  midsummer  requires  not  only  sacrifice 
but  a  good  deal  of  stern  purpose  in  young¬ 
sters  with  the  normal  appetite  for  the  out¬ 
doors,  the  playground  and  city  street.  For 
such  an  army  of  youth  to  choose  the  school¬ 
room  during  the  best  part  of  the  day,  from 
9  to  12,  during  the  six  whole  weeks  that  fol¬ 
low  the  alluring  days  of  June,  there  must 
be  not  only  a  firm  student  purpose  but  a 
good  deal  of  parental  backing  and  support. 


Who  shall  say  what  the  teachers  shall 
teach  continues  to  interest  the  newspapers. 
This  is  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post: 

A  Spectacle  in  Schooling 

There  are  in  this  country  about  4,500,000 
illiterate  adults,  of  whom  two  thirds  are 
natives  and  one  third  immigrants,  and  this 
discreditable  and  pernicious  number  is 
steadily  increasing. 

Meantime,  the  one  outstanding  and  para¬ 
mount  question  in  our  educational  wwld,  in 
which  the  whole  nation  is  absorbed,  is  not 
how  to  teach  the  illiterates  at  least  the 
Three  R’s,  but  whether  or  not  children  in 
public  schools  shall  be  taught  what  has  been 
learned  up  to  the  twentieth  century. 

Whether  or  not  present  men  have  evolved 
from  inferior  kinds  of  men,  there  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  degenerate  toward 
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a  lower  standard  of  intelligence.  If  the 
principle  shall  be  established  that  teachers 
are  to  teach  only  what  the  politicians  pre¬ 
scribe,  another  generation  or  two  under  such 
pedagogy  may  produce  a  race  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  branch  of  the  ape  family. 


The  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer  commends  Walter  Jessup.  Neither 
of  them  sees  need  for  reducing  the  educa¬ 
tional  service. 

The  Problem  of  Our  Colleges 

■  In  the  year  1900,  says  President  Walter  H. 
Jessup  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  there  were 
170,000  students  in  our  American  colleges 
and  universities.  This  last  year  there 
were  600,000.  That  enormous  increase,  an 
increase  out  of  all  relation  to  the  growth  of 
population,  constitutes  a  very  serious  prob¬ 
lem  of  administration. 

Discussing  this  problem  in  an  address 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  President 
Jessup,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  our 
state  university  heads,  pointed  out  that 
25,ooo,CKX) — almost  a  quarter  of  our  popula¬ 
tion — are  to-day  in  school.  Serving  them 
are  more  than  900,000  teachers.  The  col¬ 
leges,  in  whatever  they  do,  have  to  keep  the 
vision  of  this  huge  school  population  before 
them.  The  country  is  “sold”  on  education. 
Even  the  experts — perhaps  we  should  say 
particularly  the  experts — are  not  sure  ex¬ 
actly  what  education  is,  but  whatever  it  is, 
the  country  wants  it. 

Our  high  schools  are  no  longer  shacks. 
They  are  great  nowadays,  with  admirable 
equipment  in  many  cases,  and  with  teach¬ 
ers  highly  paid,  according  to  popular  notion 
of  what  a  teacher’s  pay  should  be.  The  col¬ 
leges  have  to  hustle  to  keep  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  the  lower  schools.  A  stu¬ 
dent  of  applied  science,  for  instance,  ac¬ 


customed  to  a  good  high  school  laboratory, 
demands  something  even  better  from  a 
college.  And  the  college  faces  the  problem 
of  supplying  it  or  confessing  itself  out  of 
step. 

The  equipment  is  necessarily  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  too,  with  the  increasing  dominance 
of  science  in  education.  You  can  teach 
literature  or  philosophy  or  Latin — you  can 
teach  theory — with  no  more  equipment  than 
seats,  a  desk,  and  possibly  a  blackboard;  but 
for  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  geology, 
even  sociology  and  economics  nowadays, 
you  need  a  laboratory  of  sorts. 

Out  of  the  25,000,000  pupils  in  the  schools, 
too,  the  most  widely  divergent  types  of 
students  emerge  into  the  colleges,  some  to 
work  at  this,  some  at  that,  many  hardly  in¬ 
terested  in  “work”  at  all.  And  to  teach 
them  you  have  often  a  staff  incredibly  shift¬ 
ing;  it  is  not  unusual  in  big  universities  to 
have  three  or  four  hundred  new  names  a 
year  on  the  list  of  the  “faculty.” 

Out  of  this  confusion  it  is  the  task  of  the 
college,  says  President  Jessup,  to  produce 
academic  order.  He  thinks  that  order  is 
emerging.  By  psychological  tests  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  being  sorted;  by  increased  salaries 
the  type  of  teacher  is  being  kept  up;  by 
the  most  careful  business  systems  of  budget¬ 
ing  and  auditing  the  expense  is  being  kept 
down.  There  is  a  closer  relation  of  so- 
called  “college  activities” — the  diversions 
and  social  discipline  of  the  undergraduates — 
to  the  “work”  of  the  college.  The  problems 
of  shelter  and  equipment  and  staff  are  being 
met  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  needs  of  the 
25,ooo,ocx).  President  Jessup  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  optimist,  and  a  convincing  optimist. 
We  hope  he  is  as  right  in  his  inferences  as 
he  was  clear  in  his  statements,  for  if  the 
country  is  not  to  look  for  leadership  to  those 
who  have  had  and  are  having  all  its  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  Denmark  indeed. 


Let  education  for  service  be  the  aim,  and  usefulness  the  ultimate  test  of  all  scholastic 
preparation. — John  C.  Green,  Jr.  in  Thumb  Tacks,  published  by  The  Palmer  Co.,  Boston. 


THE  TINY-TOWN  IDEA 

R.  E.  Smith 

[At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  head  of  a  large  school  system  said:  “Our  teachers  often  present  the  most  vital  subjects  like 
Citizenship  in  a  thoroughly  deadening  way  while  they  get  most  enthusiastic  interest  in  things  that 
don’t  matter.”  Mr.  Smith,  Kansas  City  newspaper  man,  sees  a  combination  of  interest  and  big  ideas 
in  the  Springfield  project.  The  pictures  are  on  the  front  pages  of  this  number.] 


Anew  set  of  studies  has  been  added 
to  the  Springfield,  Missouri,  schools 
as  a  result  of  the  successful  three 
weeks’  exhibition  of  Tiny  Town,  the  school 
children’s  miniature  city,  built  and  governed 
by  the  school  children  of  Springfield. 

More  than  four  hundred  miniature  homes 
and  business  buildings  were  designed  and 
built  by  the  children  on  a  scale  of  one  inch 
to  the  foot.  A  plot  of  land  in  a  public  park 
was  laid  out  with  streets  and  avenues  and 
the  buildings  properly  placed  so  as  to  make 
a  model  city  with  all  its  parts. 

There  were  schools,  filling  stations,  hotels, 
apartment  houses,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  car  barns,  a  library,  factories, 
stores,  a  court  house,  a  Shrine  Mosque, 
Salvation  Army  headquarters,  and  every 
conceivable  style  of  home  in  brick,  stucco, 
and  frame.  Even  outlying  farm  homesteads 
were  made. 

This  work  was  done  partly  in  manual¬ 
training  hours,  but  the  boys  also  gave  their 
after-school  time  and  Saturdays  and  holi¬ 
days  for  eight  weeks  to  make  the  buildings. 
For  this  work  there  was  given  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  prizes  for  the  best 
buildings  in  the  four  school  districts  and 
the  community  centers.  Local  architects 
and  builders  acted  as  judges. 

In  addition  to  prizes  for  houses  and  other 
buildings,  prizes  were  also  put  up  for  model 
interiors  of  rooms  fully  furnished  and 
draped,  and  for  scrap  books  showing  ideal  in¬ 
teriors  and  exteriors  of  homes,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  posters,  of  which  there  were  thousands 
made  by  the  children  and  put  on  exhibition. 
One  hundred  and  fourteen  prizes  being  given 
for  the  latter  work. 


The  llttlte  city  was  governed  by  the  city 
manager  commission  form  of  government 
and  the  children  themselves  ran  a  regular 
political  campaign  and  voted  for  their 
commissioners.  Hereafter,  their  curricu¬ 
lum  will  Include  municipal  and  civic  govern¬ 
ment.  The  two  officers  chosen,  Gordon 
Cummings,  i6,  city  manager,  and  Hazel 
Wilhoit,  a  14-year-old  orphan  girl,  as 
mayoress,  were  sent  on  a  trip  to  Washington 
where  President  Coolidge  received  them. 
They  carried  with  them  a  signed  petition 
from  fourteen  thousand  school  children  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  President  visit  Tiny  Town. 
This,  however,  he  was  unable  to  do. 

The  town  in  all  its  ramifications  was  daily 
governed  by  the  youthful  city  manager  and 
the  mayoress  and  sixteen  other  commissioners 
and  their  aides.  Police  looked  after  their 
duties  as  did  firemen  and  other  dignitaries 
(all  school  children).  Ordinances  were 
passed  by  the  commission  daily  and  en¬ 
forced. 

The  journalism  class  in  high  school  pub¬ 
lished  a  miniature  dally  newspaper — the 
Tiny  Town  Times — for  two  weeks  and 
made  money  for  their  fund  at  a  sale  of  two 
cents  a  copy.  This  paper  was  one  of  the 
brightest  hits  of  the  show  city. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  work  the 
school  children  have  done  for  Tiny  Town 
is  extremely  valuable,  and  educational 
workers  all  over  the  country  have  heard 
of  it  and  asked  whether  they  might  put  on 
such  an  exhibit  themselves.  They  realize 
that  the  project  not  only  stimulates  interest 
in  the  art  of  building  and  decorating  but 
gives  a  real  impetus  to  interest  in  problems 
of  government. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  POLITICS  AND  CLASS  SPIRIT 

Reginald  Stevens  Kimball 

[Here  is  an  aspect  of  affairs  that  we  didn’t  foresee  when  we  went  blithely  about  utilizing  for  high 
purposes  the  energy  we  thought  was  going  to  waste.  What  would  you  suggest.?  That’s  what  Mr. 
Kimball  asks  you.  He  needs  to  know,  for  he  is  engaged  in  the  vital  business  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  training  the  trainers  of  citizens.  For  five  years  he  has  been  thinking 
and  writing  about  getting  history  and  politics  upon  a  laboratory  basis.  He  taught  in  Newport  and 
Providence.  Doctor  Aspinwall  has  put  him  in  charge  of  student  organizations.  The  utilization  of 
school  spirit  for  the  larger  political  life  ahead  is  a  timely  theme.  Observe  how  he  handles  it.] 


COLLEGE  men  of  long  ago  like  to  hark 
back  to  the  good  old  days  when  they 
gave  to  their  class  (the  best  class 
that  ever  graduated  from  - )  full  al¬ 

legiance  and  undying  loyalty.  The  tales 
that  survive  concerning  the  escapades  and 
undertakings  of  the  older  classes  lead  one  to 
believe  that  this  attitude  is  not  simply  the 
harking-back  to  the  “good  old  days.” 
There  was  a  real  spirit,  the  spirit  of  do-or- 
die,  the  spirit  of  comradeship,  of  wholesome 
fun,  of  whole-hearted  cooperation.  That 
spirit  was  not  confined  to  the  collegiate  field 
alone.  In  the  secondary  schools — whether 
private  or  public — the  same  attitude  pre¬ 
vailed.  Class  loyalty,  school  spirit  were 
worshipped  as  “some  great  deity,”  as  the 
school  song  of  one  New  England  high  school 
expresses  it.  Some  of  us  who  have  been  not 
quite  so  “long  out”  remember  that  there  was 
some  class  spirit,  usually  manifested  rather 
in  conflicts  with  other  classes  than  as  in¬ 
centives  to  great  undertakings.  The  smok¬ 
ers  and  get-togethers,  however,  drew  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  class  and  the  elections  w^ere 
attended  far  better  than  most  municipal  or 
national  elections  are. 

Of  late,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
neglect  the  class  organization.  Where  in¬ 
stances  of  the  refusal  to  pay  class  dues  used 
to  be  rare,  they  are  now  so  abundant  as  to 
be  commonly  provided  for  in  advance.  In 
some  institutions,  the  students  show  so 
little  enthusiasm  over  their  own  class  that 
the  institutional  spirit,  too,  appears  mori¬ 
bund.  Where  once  the  danger  was  that 


class  rivalry  might  disrupt  the  well-being 
of  the  school  at  large,  now  it  seems  that  the 
lesser  loyalty  by  its  absence  makes  the 
students  less  able  to  perceive  the  larger 
loyalty  which  they  owe.  The  class  elec¬ 
tions,  once  a  fruitful  source  of  petty  politics, 
now  find  themselves  relegated  to  a  position 
of  such  small  importance  that  many  students 
are  unaware  that  the  election  is  in  progress 
or  that  it  is  even  time  to  hold  the  election — 
until  they  awake  to  find  the  results  an¬ 
nounced  ! 

The  newspapers  recently  have  carried  ac¬ 
counts  of  several  instances  illustrative  of 
the  laments  above  expressed.  Without 
naming  or  in  any  way  attempting  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  institutions  involved,  I  shall  cite  a 
number  of  instances.  In  one  New  England 
college,  so  few  members  of  the  senior  class 
voted  in  the  final  elections  that  the  board  of 
students  supervising  the  election  refused  to 
certify  the  returns,  demanding  that  a  new 
election  take  place.  Another  case  has  come 
to  my  attention  where  the  primaries  for  a 
junior  class  were  held  on  successive  days  for 
a  whole  week,  in  an  endeavor  to  entice  the 
members  into  voting.  When,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  week,  it  was  discovered  that 
only  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  class  had  voted, 
further  investigation  revealed  that  most  of 
the  others  were  not  eligible  to  vote  because 
their  class  dues  remained  unpaid.  In  one 
of  the  women’s  colleges,  the  faculty  sponsor 
for  a  class  organization,  after  delaying  for 
some  weeks,  finally  reminded  the  president 
of  the  class  that  the  time  for  the  annual 
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election  had  long  since  passed.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  and  apparently  all  of  the  members  of 
the  class,  had  failed  to  miss  the  occurrence  of 
what  should  have  been  a  vital  event.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  flagrant  case  to  be  reported  is 
that  of  an  attempt  at  secession  on  the  part  of 
a  large  group  whose  candidates  were  defeated 
in  the  primaries — a  defection  so  serious  that 
faculty  intervention  was  barely  avoided. 

Are  student  organizations  of  this  sort  no 
longer  necessary?  Are  there  no  longer 
undertakings  which  can  be  handled  only  by 
the  class  organizations?  A  negative  answer 
would  be  ridiculous.  The  trouble  must  be 
found  elsewhere.  I  venture  to  suggest 
briefly  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  two  chief 
causes  of  the  existing  apathy.  Factors  vary 
in  different  institutions.  The  two  here 
selected  for  attention  have  been  present  in 
all  cases  which  I  have  observed. 

In  the  first  place,  class  organization  used 
to  be  a  matter  of  concern  only  to  the  class 
itself.  When  the  spirit  moved  them,  the 
members  of  the  class  met,  laid  down  some 
rules  which  were  more  or  less  wise,  and  chose 
officers  who  were  more  or  less  efficient.  In 
true  American  spirit,  politics  played  a  great 
part  in  the  whole  matter.  In  some  institu¬ 
tions,  all  the  refinements  of  the  political 
game  crept  in,  and  many  a  collegiate  poli¬ 
tician  arose  who  could  give  hints  to  the 
ward  bosses.  Trades,  bribery,  intimidation 
were  resorted  to.  Ballot-boxes  were  stolen. 
Fraudulent  votes  were  cast.  Errors  were 
made  in  the  count.  Everyone  was  intensely 
interested  and  thoroughly  excited  over  the 
outcome.  Feuds  arose.  Physical  combat 
occurred  frequently.  In  the  end,  democracy 
triumphed;  the  class  emerged  as  a  unit  from 
the  fray;  and  though  the  best  elements  were 
seldom  in  control,  true  leadership  was 
usually  recognized. 

Then  someone  conceived  the  idea  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  class  elections  as  a  means  of  training 
for  citizenship.  Let  the  election  be  carried 
on  exactly  as  are  the  regular  elections  in  that 
community.  But,  since  we  are  training  for 
ideals,  let  us  have  ideal  conditions.  Graft, 
bribery,  trading,  spoils,  and  the  like  must  be 
prevented.  Gradually  there  grew  up  in 


many  institutions  a  rigid  system  of  super¬ 
vision,  usually  by  a  board  of  students  who 
were  supposedly  hors  de  combat  and  thor¬ 
oughly  non-partisan,  under  a  faculty  super¬ 
visor.  Their  combined  duty  was  to  conduct 
the  election,  count  the  ballots,  and  announce 
the  results.  When  this  alone  seemed  in¬ 
sufficient,  in  some  instances  faculties  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  require  of  all  students 
upon  their  entering  the  school  the  taking  of 
a  pledge,  whereby  they  promised  to  engage 
in  no  combinations  which  would  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  class  elections.  With  the 
election  system  thus  placed  on  a  high  level, 
most  of  the  spice  of  the  class  organization 
has  been  removed.  Those  people  who  were 
formerly  most  interested  now  have  no  in¬ 
centive  to  cultivate  class  spirit.  The  result 
has  been  that  weak  and  often  unpopular 
students  have  attained  to  the  positions 
which  used  to  be  considered  the  highest 
honors  within  the  gift  of  the  class. 

The  second  factor  in  the  depreciation  of 
the  class  spirit  has  been  the  tendency  to 
differentiation  of  work.  When  classes  were 
so  small  that  all  their  members  recited  in  the 
same  section,  being  together  continuously 
throughout  the  classwork  of  the  day,  a  de¬ 
lightful  harmony  and  sense  of  kinship  pre¬ 
vailed.  Even  as  classes  grew  in  size,  the 
realization  that  all  were  engaged  in  the 
same  undertaking,  pursuing  the  same  sub¬ 
jects,  and  meeting  in  one  class  or  another, 
served  to  hold  the  members  to  a  common 
center  of  gravity.  To-day,  the  many  special¬ 
ized  groups,  the  rock-bound  separation 
which  prevails,  and  the  admitted  divergence 
of  interest,  aims,  and  aspirations  all  tend  to 
prevent  close  harmony  or  even  apparent 
unity.  To  organize  each  group  separately 
is  manifestly  impossible.  To  attempt  a 
combination  of  groups  is  to  invite  the 
development  of  blocs.  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
appeal  to  school  spirit,  for  that  seldom  exists 
in  the  absence  of  class  loyalty.  It  develops 
from  rather  than  contributes  to  the  more 
personal  attachment. 

Where  does  the  matter  lead  us?  The 
facts  are  not  to  be  refuted.  The  solution 
remains  to  be  found. 
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IT  WILL  be  the  purpose  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  to  show  first  how  hopeless  have 
been  the  various  attempts  to  establish  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  world — especially  the 
attempts  which  have  found  expression  in 
agreements  and  treaties  ratified  at  the  close 
of  some  of  the  world’s  conflicts  involving  the 
destiny  of  great  peoples.  A  further  purpose 
will  be  to  demonstrate  that  the  question  of 
peace  is  an  educational  problem,  and  lastly 
to  suggest  a  plan  for  world  peace  through 
education. 

A  study  of  the  political  history  of  ancient 
peoples  reveals  the  fact  that  normalcy  in  the 
course  of  human  affairs  has  consisted  in  a 
state  of  war  and  not  of  peace.  It  was  quite 
common  as  late  as  the  decline  of  the  feudal 
age  in  Europe  for  parties  contracting  for 
peace  whether  they  w’ere  feudal  lords, 
whether  they  were  cities,  or  wLether  they 
were  nations,  to  encompass  a  period  of 
peace  within  certain  definite  limits  rather 
than  to  narrow  the  limits  of  war.  If  the 
course  of  human  affairs  has  been  subject 
to  cause  and  effect,  and  it  surely  has,  then 
the  normalcy  of  strife  in  the  past  has  been  a 
natural  consequence.  Prehistoric  man  with 
implements  of  wood  and  stone  w’as  continu¬ 
ally  involved  in  a  fierce  struggle  against 
climate,  wild  beasts,  and,  unfortunately, 
against  his  own  kind.  As  this  early  man 
began  to  master  simple  processes  like  chip¬ 
ping  and  grinding,  as  soon  as  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  and  learned  to  make  use  of  metals. 


he  immediately  began  to  demonstrate  his 
superiority  over  beasts  and  the  elements 
and  retained  a  tendency  to  struggle  against 
his  own  kind.^ 

Particular  periods  of  strife  between  and 
among  hostile  parties  in  the  past  have  gener¬ 
ally  resulted  in  one  of  three  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  when  a  spirit  of  nationalism  first 
began  to  appear  here  and  there  in  the  world, 
a  struggle  generally  resulted  in  such  a  way 
that  one  of  the  contending  parties  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  and  its  people  butchered 
or  thrown  into  slavery.  This  kind  of  settle¬ 
ment  meant  peace  until  the  conquering 
power  came  in  contact  with  another  hostile 
power  or  fell  into  variance  with  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  party  might  be  reduced 
to  impotency,  in  which  case  peace  could 
not  prevail  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  since  in  such  a  case  hatred  rankles  in 
the  blood  of  a  humiliated  and  downtrodden 
people  and  the  smoldering  fire  of  hate  bursts 
into  the  flameof  war  at  the  first  opportunity.^ 
And  again,  and  most  frequently,  the  struggle 
has  terminated  in  some  kind  of  a  compact 
providing  for  peace,  but  a  compact  generally 
broken  at  will  and  often  constituting  within 
itself  the  very  cause  of  further  conflict. 
When  warring  groups  have  sought  a  final 
adjustment  of  their  difficulties  through  di- 

'Not  all  authorities  would  be  willing  to  share  this  view,  e.  g..  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan  in  A  Plan  of  Education  to  Develop  International 
Justice  and  Friendship,  page  l8,  says,  “It  is  not  the  belief  of  the 
present  writer  that  modern  wars  rest  on  man’s  pugnacity.  They 
are  matters  of  statute,  and  are  forced  on  peoples  by  their  rulers.” 

‘Note  as  a  partial  example  the  German  Nation  to-day. 
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plomacy  there  have  been  many  noble  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  both  temporary  and 
permanent  peace  in  the  world;  in  fact,  plans 
and  agreements  aiming  at  such  a  settlement 
of  misunderstandings  are  almost  without 
number. 

It  is  not  within  the  possibilities  of  this 
discussion  to  review  even  a  small  part  of 
the  peace  treaties  concluding  the  wars  of 
mankind.  Since  only  the  chief  treaties  of 
European  nations  down  to  1881  alone  num¬ 
ber  326,  and  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period  number  148,^ 
let  it  be  sufficient  to  mention  merely  the 
treaties  following  struggles  which  have  in¬ 
volved  the  destinies  of  great  peoples  and 
have  been  terminated  by  further  strife 
between  or  among  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties. 

Upon  these  premises  the  first  treaty  to 
command  attention  would  probably  be  the 
Peace  of  Nicias  of  421  B.  C.  In  this  agree¬ 
ment,  Athens  and  Sparta,  worn  down  by  a 
struggle  of  ten  years*  duration,  promised  to 
establish  a  status  quo  by  returning  all  prison¬ 
ers  and  captured  places.  This  struggle 
again  broke  out,  however,  in  415  B.  C.  with 
the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Syracuse, 
thus  limiting  the  period  of  peace  to  six 
years.  The  First  Punic  War  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  terminated  in  241  B.  C.  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  provided  that  Carth¬ 
age  should  abandon  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
return  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  pay  a 
heavy  indemnity.  This  peace  was  limited 
to  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Second  Punic  War  in  218  B.  C. 
which  in  turn  closed  with  another  treaty 
humiliating  to  Carthage  in  201  B.  C.  The 
most  striking  provision  of  this  treaty  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  is  that  Carthage 
should  never  engage  in  a  future  war  without 
Rome’s  permission.  Historians  generally 
agree  that  Rome  encouraged  w'ar  between 
Carthage  and  Numidia,  and  at  the  close  of 
a  period  of  fifty-two  years  took  advantage  of 
the  above-mentioned  provision  and  burned 
Carthage  to  the  ground  in  146  B.  C.  This 
constitutes  a  very  concrete  example  of  a 

•Haydn’t  Dictionary  of  Dates,  pp.  685-686. 


peace  treaty  defeating  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

The  next  great  struggle  involving  defi¬ 
nitely  the  treaty  power  and  warranting  at¬ 
tention  at  this  point  would  seem  to  be  the 
long  period  of  strife  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Gallic  peoples.  In  1360  the 
first  period  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England  closed  with  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigny  which  provided  among 
other  things  that  the  King  of  England  should 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  French  throne. 
This  agreement  remained  in  force  until 
1415  when  Henry  V  of  England  renewed  the 
claim  and  thus  limited  the  treaty  to  a  dura¬ 
tion  of  fifty-five  years.  This  second  phase 
of  the  war  closed  in  1453  but  with  no  definite 
treaty.  In  1689  what  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  Second  Hundred  Years’  War  broke 
out  between  France  and  England.  The 
first  phase  of  this  struggle  known  as  the 
War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  closed  in 
1697  with  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.^  The 
peace  provided  for  in  this  treaty  continued 
until  1702,  a  period  of  five  years,  when  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  broke  out.^ 
This  w^ar  was  terminated  in  1713  by  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  which  continued  to  be  in 
effect  until  1740,  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
years,  when  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc¬ 
cession  began. ^  This  war  was  closed  in 
1748  with  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This  period  of  peace  lasted  until  1756,  a 
period  of  eight  years,  when  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  began.^  The  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763 
closed  this  war,  but  the  American  Revolution 
involved  France  in  1778  and  limited  this 
period  of  peace  to  fifteen  years.  The  Treaty 
of  Versailles  of  1783  remained  in  force  until 
the  War  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1793, 
a  period  of  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
war  the  Peace  of  Amiens  of  1802  continued 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the 
next  year.  The  Napoleonic  wars  closed 
with  the  settlement  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1814-15  which  brought  to  an  end 

>The  American  phase  of  the  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  >■ 
known  as  “King  William’s  War.” 

’American  phase,  “Queen  Anne’s  War.” 

•American  phase,  “  King  George’s  War.” 

•American  phase,  “  French  and  Indian  War.” 
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the  long  struggle  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  and  for  the  last  one  hundred  ten  years 
their  misunderstandings  have  been  adjusted 
at  the  council  table. ^ 

To  cite  one  more  case,  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort  closed  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in 
1871,  being  effective  of  peace  for  forty-three 
years  until  the  World  War  broke  out  in  1914. 

Upon  further  consideration  of  these  data 
it  will  be  found  that  the  average  length  of 
period  during  which  peace  by  treaty  has 
prevailed  is  slightly  over  twenty-two  years. 
It  is  certain  that  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
struggles  involving  peace  treaties  would 
produce  a  still  more  discouraging  result, 
and  it  would  prove  in  a  still  more  striking 
way  how  hopeless  have  been  the  attempts  to 
establish  permanent  peace  by  treaty. 

It  seems  pertinent  to  mention  a  few  other 
varied  attempts,  not  of  the  treaty  type, 
that  have  been  made  to  promote  harmony 
among  men.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century  the  Church  tried  to  establish  as  a 
permanent  institution  what  was  termed 
“The  Peace  of  God”  with  a  view  to  doing 
away  with  private  warfare.  The  feudal 
nobles  of  the  period  were  so  reluctant  to  give 
upfighting,  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  were 
so  poorly  adapted  to  the  settlement  of  differ¬ 
ences  that  the  scheme  proved  a  failure  and  it 
gave  way  to  “The  Truce  of  God,”  which,  by 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  limited 
the  number  of  fighting  days  in  the  year  to 
about  eighty.  But  in  the  confusion  and 
lawlessness  of  the  Feudal  Age  the  orders  of 
any  tribunal  would  have  been  powerless  to 
restrain  entirely  a  warring  nobility,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Church  to  this  end  fared 
accordingly. 

The  most  noteworthy  attempt  in  recent 
years  to  establish  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
world  finds  expression  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  which  became  effective 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  at  the  close  of  the  World  War.  Since 
its  inception  this  plan  for  peace  has  held  a 
very  enviable  position.  Its  opportunity  for 

>No  attempt  is  made  to  list  any  except  the  principal  treaties  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England.  Since  the  Norman  Conquest  (1066) 
France  and  England  have  opposed  each  other  in  arms  upward  of 
twenty  times. 


temporary  success  has  been  almost  un¬ 
bounded  since,  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
drowning  man  grasps  at  a  straw,  fifty-five 
nations  of  a  tired  and  war-worn  world  have 
seized  upon  it  as  a  haven  of  rest.  It  would 
seem  that  the  crucial  test  of  the  League  of 
Nations  will  come  when  the  peoples  of  the 
world  have  once  more  forgotten  the  horrors 
of  war  and  have  begun  once  more  to  think 
and  feel  as  they  have  throughout  the  ages; 
until  then,  optimistic  Indeed  and  of  prophetic 
tendencies  are  the  arguments  of  anyone  who 
can  with  any  considerable  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  predict  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  an  agent  for  permanent 
peace. 

There  is  no  greater  menace  to  any  type  of 
civilization  in  the  world  to-day  than  war¬ 
mindedness.  Not  since  the  beginning  of  the 
cultural  development  of  the  world’s  people, 
at  least  since  the  progress  of  civilization 
began  to  be  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history, 
has  there  been  a  considerable  period  of  time 
without  strife  and  bloodshed  somewhere 
in  the  world.  Even  to-day  far  less  than  a 
majority  of  individuals  are  free  from  war¬ 
mindedness  and  since  groups  of  individuals 
constitute  nations,  nations  too  are  well 
within  the  shadow  of  this  menace.  Man’s 
thought  along  scientific  lines  has  been  pro¬ 
gressive  for  the  last  six  hundred  years,  but 
his  thought  along  ethical  and  sociological 
lines  has  been  dwarfed  and  distorted. 
War-mindedness  is  a  remnant  of  savagery, 
yet  it  is  rampant  in  the  world  to-day,  seem¬ 
ingly  a  natural  attribute  although  possibly  a 
deteriorating  attribute  of  man.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  if  the  Golden  Rule,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  or  any  other  agent  for 
real  peace  on  earth  is  to  function  properly 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  some  influence  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  man’s  thought 
processes.  This  phase  of  the  world-peace 
problem  is  plainly  educational  in  its  nature 
and  calls  for  a  policy  as  international  in 
scope  as  present  conditions  will  possibly 
allow.  With  this  fact  in  mind  the  following 
plan  for  world  peace  through  education  is 
proposed  looking  to  a  better  understanding 
among  nations,  the  elimination  of  racial  and 
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national  hatreds,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  peace  in  the  world. 

A  PLAN  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 
THROUGH  EDUCATION^ 

ARTICLE  I 

The  Functioning  Body 

The  plan  for  World  Peace  through  educa¬ 
tion  shall  be  caused  to  function  through  an 
organization  established  by  general  conven¬ 
tion. 

ARTICLE  II 

Composition 

The  Convention  shall  consist  of  two  dele¬ 
gates  from  each  state  electing  to  accept  the  plan 
and  each  state  by  legislative  enactment,  execu¬ 
tive  order,  or  otherwise  shall  of  itself  determine 
upon  the  method  of  appointment,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  compensation,  and  term  of  service  of  its 
delegates. 

ARTICLE  III 

Officers 

The  elective  officers  of  the  convention  shall 
consist  of  a  general  chairman,  a  vice-chairman, 
and  a  secretary,  all  of  which  officers  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  delegates  from  their 
own  number  and  shall  be  eligible  to  reelection. 
All  other  officers  as  well  as  members  of  com¬ 
mittees,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for 
with  respect  to  certain  members  of  boards,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  general  chairman  of  the 
convention. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Relation  to  the  League  of  Nations 

Any  plan  to  encourage  world  peace 
through  education  would  duplicate  effort 
and  hamper  its  own  progress  if  it  failed  to 
operate  in  harmony  with  the  general  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  in¬ 
volves  a  similar  purpose,  includes  in  its 
membership  fifty-five  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  brings  within  its  influence  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  world.  However,  no 
plan  regulated  by  general  conference  could 


be  expected  immediately  to  function  fully 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of 
Nations  because  nations  not  members  of 
the  League  could  participate  only  unofficially 
and  through  courtesy  and  by  invitation  of 
members  of  the  League.  The  only  alter¬ 
native  is  to  establish  a  modus  operandi 
through  general  convention,  solicit  the 
patronage  of  other  agencies  and  await  an 
opportunity  for  further  cooperation.  It 
seems  probable  that  material  aid  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  League  of 
Nations  the  Covenant  of  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which 
are  regulated  by  general  conventions  but  which 
are  not  placed  under  the  control  of  international 
bureaus  or  commissions,  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  if  desired  by  the  parties,  collect  and  dis¬ 
tribute  all  relevant  information  and  shall  render 
any  other  assistance  which  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable.^ 

The  convention  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  and 
contemporaneously  with  the  assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  at  other  places  and  in 
special  session  as  often  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  At  such  time  as  may  seem  advis¬ 
able  or  necessary  so  to  do  the  delegates  by 
unanimous  vote  may  undertake  to  convert  the 
convention  into  a  permanent  commission 
under  the  permanent  jurisdiction  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  V 

Financial 

The  administrative  expenses  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  member 
states  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Organization 

Section  I.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a 
careful  study  of  educational  problems  as  they 
may  concern  world  peace  and  for  the  further 
purpose  of  formulating  an  effective  means  of 
solution  the  convention  shall  embrace  within 


*The  text  of  the  plan  appears  in  italics  while  argument  and  dis¬ 
cussion  appear  in  text  type. 


•Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Article  24,  Paragraph  2. 
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its  membership  the  following  hoards  and  as 
many  others  as  the  convention  may  see  fit  from 
time  to  time  to  create: 

1.  The  Board  of  Visual  Instruction 

2.  The  Board  of  Jurisprudence 

3.  The  Board  of  Textual  Revision 

4.  The  Board  of  Higher  Learning 

The  membership  of  each  hoard  with  respect 
to  both  number  and  personnel^  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  chairman  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  general  chairman  of  the  convention, 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  convention  but  no 
delegate  shall  he  a  member  of  more  than  two 
boards. 

SECTION  2 

The  Board  of  Visual  Instruction 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  board  of  visual 
instruction  to  solicit  through  subsidies,  ex¬ 
changes,  etc.,  the  cooperation  of  the  pictorial 
interests,  particularly  the  moving  picture 
industry,  in  a  movement  for  world  peace,  and 
to  devise  other  means  by  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  might  gain  a  better 
knowledge  of  each  other  through  the  art  of 
representation. 

SECTION  3 

The  Board  of  Jurisprudence 

Any  plan  for  world  peace  through  educa¬ 
tion  which  leaves  war  in  its  present  legal 
status  will  function  slowly  if  not  hopelessly. 
The  law  of  nations  as  at  present  constituted 
deals  mainly  wdth  the  conduct  of  belligerent 
nations,  thus  assuming  that  the  settlement 
of  international  differences  by  war  is  a 
natural  condition  of  affairs.  The  legality 
of  such  a  method  of  settlement  plainly 
blocks  the  progress  of  any  agency  for  averting 
war  because  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
are  so  willed  as  to  ignore  at  times  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  action  when  law  approves  or  is 
silent.  It  is  now  time  when  the  nations  of 
the  world  must  agree  to  brand  war  as  a 
crime  and  to  deny  both  legal  and  moral 
sanction  to  a  method  which  has  already  pre¬ 
vailed  too  long  as  a  means  of  settling  inter¬ 
national  disputes. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of 


Jurisprudence  through  collaboration  with  the 
permanent  court  of  International  justice  and 
the  leading  jurists  of  the  world  to  undertake  a 
complete  revision  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  conduct  of  nations,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  mode  of  adjudicating  the 
world's  differences  on  premises  of  peace  and 
not  war. 

SECTION  4 

The  Board  of  Textual  Revision 


SECTION  5 

The  Board  of  Higher  Learning 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Learning  to  encourage  in  the  several 
member  states  the  establishment  of  interna¬ 
tional  institutions  of  learning  along  with  the 
international  recognition  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  diplomas  and  higher  education  degrees. 
It  shall  be  the  further  purpose  of  this  board  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  foundations, 
endowments,  international  scholarships,  ex¬ 
change  professorships,  and  such  other  agencies 
as  it  may  consider  advisable  or  necessary  in 


The  theme  of  war  has  always  maintained  a 
respectable,  heroic,  and  legal  position  in  the 
cultural  training  of  men.  This  idea  has 
come  down  as  a  heritage  to  present-day 
opinion  and  is  perpetuated  largely  through  a 
militaristic  interpretation  of  certain  aca¬ 
demic  studies  mainly  history.  Such  a 
presentation  tends  to  bring  about  national 
arrogance  and  an  undue  admiration  for 
military  leaders  as  the  only  considerable 
heroes,  and  thus  promotes  a  harmful  and  ill- 
intentioned  patriotism,  a  patriotism  pre¬ 
cluding  entirely  the  teachings  of  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of 
Textual  Revision  to  so  order  the  general 
material  of  educational  literature  for  use  in 
the  institutions  of  elementary  and  secondary 
learning  and  to  so  influence  the  presentation 
of  the  cultural  studies  in  such  institutions  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  world's  progress  in  the  past 
and  a  comprehension  of  the  present  shall  come 
to  be  acquired  from  a  viewpoint  of  peace  and 
not  of  war. 
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the  promotion  of  world  peace  through  educa¬ 
tion} 

ARTICLE  VII 

Method  of  Procedure 

There  is  a  strong  spirit  of  nationalism  and 
a  marked  antipathy  to  restraint  pervading 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  world  to-day 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  any  peace  plan 

•There  ire  various  organizations  devoted  to  the  internationaliza* 
tion  of  higher  education  among  which  a  plan  for  union  should  be 
fostered  or  at  least  a  spirit  of  general  cooperation  and  concerted 
action  should  be  encouraged.  Among  these  are  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Education,  the  American  Council  of  Education,  the 
Commission  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations. 


which  involves  enforcement  will  at  least 
partially  defeat  its  own  purpose.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  only  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  nations  to  follow  a  certain  uniform 
course  of  action  would  be  the  persuasion 
which  comes  as  a  result  of  general  discus¬ 
sion,  common  interest,  publicity,  and  ex¬ 
ample. 

Resolutions  of  the  convention  shall  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  proper  ministry  or  department 
of  each  member  state  for  action  but  no  part  of 
this  plan  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
compulsion  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
state. 


IDEAL  COMMON  SENSE 

Elizabeth  Maupin 

[Here  is  one  of  those  everyday  class  incidents,  simply  told,  illustrating  the  value  and  use  of  things 
taught  in  program  routine  to  bring  up  easily  and  naturally  the  world-wide  problems  education  is 
called  upon  to  solve.  Miss  Maupin  went  to  school  in  Missouri,  taught  in  Kansas,  was  a  student  at 
Columbia,  and  is  now  assistant  professor  of  English  in  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs.] 


Characteristic  of  the  present 

age  and  of  its  emphasis  upon  the 
materialistic  advance  of  civilization 
is  the  fact  that  our  schools  and  colleges  in 
their  teaching  separate  the  practical  and 
the  ideal.  The  practical  is  that  which 
works,  which  can  be  applied  to  daily  life; 
and  hence  to  the  students — and  justly  so — 
it  is  that  which  typifies  success.  The  ideal 
is  that  dead  luggage  which  the  colleges  drag 
around  as  necessary  impedimenta  of  past 
ages,  the  practicability  of  discarding  which 
the  professors  have  not  yet  discovered; 
therefore  in  their  class  rooms,  so  the  student 
reasons,  the  teachers  talk  of  ideals,  of  in¬ 
spiration,  of  poetic  vision,  using  the  jargon 
of  past  epochs  and  forgetting  the  living 
language  of  to-day.  Consequently  the  stu¬ 
dent  thinks  that  the  practical  and  the  ideal 
are  two  separate  realms.  To  illustrate: 

The  class  in  Victorian  literature  had  been 
assigned  Locksley  Hall  by  Tennyson.  Al¬ 
ready  the  students  were  realizing  that  the 


Victorian  Age  was  not  one  of  stiff  primness 
and  crinolines,  but  that  it  was  a  Changing 
Age  meeting  the  problems  of  a  complex 
civilization, — an  age  in  which  the  old  order 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  changing, 
yielding  place  to  the  new  order  of  the 
twentieth.  They  had  been  told  of  the 
novelists  who  had  used  the  old  forms  of  the 
love  story  and  the  perennial  triangle;  but 
who  were  adopting  the  old  forms  as  a  vehicle 
to  carry  them  into  the  new  problems  which 
had  not  before  been  considered  as  being 
witbin  the  province  of  the  literary  story 
teller:  of  the  terrible  and  inhuman  working 
conditions  of  the  poor  of  London  as  pictured 
in  Alton  Locke  by  Kingsley,  of  the  struggle 
between  the  rich  and  poor  in  Disraeli’s 
Sybil,  of  the  conditions  of  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  population  of  a  new  manufacturing 
city,  so  vividly  presented  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
Mary  Barton.  Now  they  were  to  read 
Locksley  Hall. 

At  first  the  setting  of  the  poem  was  not 
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clear  to  them.  Then  they  discovered  that 
here  again  was  the  same  situation :  old  forms, 
new  problems.  The  young  man  has  been 
jilted  by  the  girl  he  loves  who  has  married 
for  money — to  him  the  symbol  of  his  age  in 
which  “Every  door  is  barr’d  with  gold,  and 
opens  but  to  golden  keys.” 

“O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted!  O  my 
Amy,  mine  no  more! 

O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland!  O  the 
barren,  barren  shore!” 

Victorian  sentiment  if  you  will!  But  this 
young  man  had  in  1842  a  vision,  which 
begins: 

“For  I  dipped  into  the  future,  far  as 
human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
wonder  that  would  be”; 

“Has  this  ‘Vision’  been  fulfilled?”  I 
asked. 

“Yes,”  was  the  quick  reply,  “we’ve — 

‘Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting, 
and  there  rain’d  a  ghastly  dew 

From  the  nations’  airy  navies  grappling 
in  the  central  blue’; 

“and  then  ‘the  war-drum  throbb’d  no 
longer.’  And  now  we  have  ‘the  parliament 
of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world.’” 

“But  have  we,”  I  asked,  “or  are  we  as  yet 
merely  approaching  ‘the  federation  of  the 
world’?  Are  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
World  Court,  and  such  federations  per¬ 
fected  organizations,  or  are  they  merely 
means  toward  that  as  yet  not  fully  realized 
ideal  of  universal  peace?  What  are  still 
some  arguments  offered  against,  as  well  as 
for,  world  federation  ?” 

And  then,  I  suppose,  this  class  in  nine¬ 
teenth-century  literature,  with  our  modern 
tendency  to  departmentalize  learning,  ought 
correctly  to  have  been  listed  as  belonging  to 
the  history  department — or  maybe  the 
sociology  department  ? 


Several  minutes  later,  after  the  students 
had  done  some  rather  good  debate  and  re¬ 
buttal  work,  I  dared  to  venture, 

“What  does  Tennyson  in  his  Vision  say 
of  the  practical  means  of  world  peace?” 

That  question  I  had  to  answer  myself, 
and  I  did  so  by  reading, 

“Then  the  common  sense  of  most  shall 
hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  universal  law.” 

“Is  war  sensible  economically?”  I  asked. 
“Or  is  it  wantonly  wasteful?”  Then: 

“Is  war  practical  in  terms  of  conduct? 
It  substitutes  fear  and  hatred  for  friendli¬ 
ness  and  love.  The  psychologists  tell  us 
that  hatred  is  always  fatiguing;  it  is  therefore 
wasteful.  And  think  of  the  terrific  waste, 
when  not  only  individuals  but  whole  nations 
of  peoples  hate  one  another!  Would  not  one 
think,  as  Tennyson  said,  that  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  would  rescue  him  from 
such  folly  as  this?” 

Just  then  the  bell  rang.  And  as  the 
students  were  leaving  the  classroom,  one 
stopped  at  my  desk. 

“You’ve  almost  spoiled  the  poem  for  me 
by  interpreting  it  that  way,”  she  said.  “I 
always  think  of  the  ideal  as  something  very 
poetical.  You’ve  made  it  practical  and  a 
matter  of  everyday  common  sense — not  a 
bit  like  poetry.” 

After  a  few  minutes*  conversation  she  too 
left  the  classroom.  I  am  not  positive  what 
vision  of  the  future  she  took  with  her;  but 
this  I  do  hope:  that  she  realized  that  the 
practical  is  expressed  not  only  in  the  com¬ 
mercial,  material  facts  of  existence,  but  by 
the  idealistic  vision  of  a  poet. 

0  temporal  0  mores!  that  will  say  to  youth, 
“Lo,  here  is  the  practical;  lo,  there  is  the 
ideal”;  that  do  not  teach  that  the  greatest 
common  sense  of  man — his  sense  of  the 
practical — is  visioned  in  the  poet’s  dream 
as  well  as  in  the  scientist’s  microscope. 


When  you  meet  knowledge,  first  seek  to  understand  it,  then  to  remember  it  and 
finally  to  apply  it  to  some  useful  purpose.  The  sum  of  these  three  constitutes  power. — 
John  C.  Green,  Jr.,  in  Thumb  Tacksy  published  by  The  Palmer  Company,  Boston. 


THE  TEACHER’S  BRASS  HALO 

David  H.  Pierce 


[This  is  different,  decidedly  dissimilar,  so  much  so  that  the  editor  passed  it  around  to  a  dozen 
selected  citizens:  school  people,  laymen.  Here  are  their  comments.  “It’s  true,  but  ought  not  to  be 
said.”  “Print  it,  we  have  flattered  them  into  incompetent  complacency.”  “There  are  fewer  and 
fewer  of  this  kind  every  year  but  enough  of  them  left  to  make  a  terrible  drag.”  “It’s  the  best  estimate 
I  have  seen  yet.  Cheap  personalities  are  the  curse  of  the  calling.  So  long  as  we  go  on  telling  people 
like  this  they  are  the  cream  of  the  earth  we  prevent  them  from  measuring  up  to  what  we  need.”  “The 
teachers  I  know  are  not  like  this.  They  are  professionally  progressive,  desirous  of  culture,  refinement, 
and  skill.  They  are  consistently  assiduous  in  securing  these  qualities.”  “The  type  here  described 
is  the  type  that  I  am.  Like  my  companions  in  this  calling  I  am  ambitious  for  a  somewhat  higher 
social  scale  than  my  parents  occupied.  My  salary  helps  me  to  reach  it.  Opera,  reading,  travel,  I  get 
in  moderate  amounts.  But  the  same  is  true  of  the  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  engineers,  and  mer¬ 
chants  of  whom  I  have  information.  This  article  is  not  a  sneer  at  teachers  any  more  than  at  most  of 
our  men  and  women.  It  sounds  like  an  Englishman  writing  down  Americans.”  “This  is  not  typical 
of  our  school  system.  Our  w^omen  measure  superior,  count  by  count,  to  an  equal  number  of  women 
(or  men,  for  that  matter)  selected  alphabetically  from  a  list  of  doctors,  nurses,  wives,  business  people, 
any  sort.”  “Go  ahead,  print  it;  it  will  bring  you  abundance  of  warm  denials.  The  study  is  w^ell 
done;  the  writer  has  crispness  and  punch.  The  portrait  he  paints  is  photographic;  the  situation  he 
ridicules  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  educational  service.  A  superabundance  of 
ordinary  people  are  entrusted  with  an  extraordinary  task,  but  are  so  obsessed  by  smug  contentment 
with  mediocrity  that  their  lethargy  and  even  their  conspiracy  against  change  produce  retardation  rather 
than  progress.”  “Don’t  publish  it.  It’s  too  sadly  true  of  too  many  teachers;  but  in  the  conditions 
of  to-day  the  only  way  a  superintendent  can  secure  improvement  is  by  flattering  the  staff  to  believe 
they  are  superior  and  are  proud  of  progress.” 

Therefore,  having  received  no  conclusive  count  this  article  is  submitted  to  the  wider  circle  of 
readers  for  decision  as  to  whether  it  should  be  printed  or  not. 

The  author  taught  in  West  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  He  returned  to  Cornell  University  to 
complete  his  researches  in  corrective  psychology.  Mr.  Pierce  is  now  editorial  writer  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News.  His  studies  in  social  and  educational  problems  appear  in  the  Nation,  the  Survey,  America, 
Pearson  s,  and  the  World  To-morrow.] 


CHAUTAUQUA  lecturers,  country 
parsons,  and  self-made  business 
men  are  expected,  upon  appropriate 
and  not  too  infrequent  occasions,  to  indulge 
in  expansive  eulogies  of  that  allegedly 
poor,  harassed,  overworked  individual,  the 
dear  woman  who  presides  over  the  class¬ 
room.  Before  an  audience  of  children,  a 
teachers’  institute,  a  Rotary  Club,  or  an 
assembly  of  “just  folks,”  the  hackneyed 
threadbare  encomium  may  be  expected. 
It  never  fails  to  arouse  a  visible  quantity  of 
perfectly  useless,  but  immensely  satisfying, 
unadulterated  sentiment.  Unless  it  be  to 
organized  labor  before  a  major  election,  the 


teaching  profession  stands  first  as  recipients 
of  official  and  private  adoration. 

The  teacher’s  glorification  is  as  invariable 
in  form  as  a  paternoster.  The  audience  is 
appropriately  hushed  and  in  solemn  tones 
comes  the  fustian  utterance,  “Let  us  not 
forget  those  splendid  women  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  more  than  we  can  ever  repay. 
Next  to  our  mothers  and  fathers,  friends, 
none  is  more  worthy  of  our  lasting  gratitude 
and  esteem  than  our  dear  teacher.  They 
toil  without  hope  or  expectation  of  adequate 
financial  return.  How  I  regret  the  anguish 
that  I  used  to  cause  that  dear  old  lady  who 
taught  me,  forty  years  ago,  back  in  that 
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country  school.  Whatever  I  am  to-day, 
I  owe  to  her  untiring  forbearance.” 

It  is  beautiful,  stereotyped,  and  senseless. 
It  serves  to  lull  the  teacher  into  a  state  of 
complacency  that  prevents  her  from  sur¬ 
veying  her  profession  critically.  For  the 
teacher’s  halo  is  golden  in  the  distance; 
closer  inspection  reveals  it  to  be  made  of 
brass.  The  American  teacher  is  no  more 
deserving  of  excessive  sentimental  affections 
than  is  a  carpenter  or  a  plumber.  Each  is 
expected  to  perform  a  necessary  work  in  our 
civilization;  each  is  assumed  to  possess  a 
degree  of  specialization,  and  unfortunately 
the  average  teacher  is  less  the  specialist 
than  the  average  carpenter.  Each  chooses 
the  profession  or  trade  for  which  one  feels 
qualified;  each  endeavors  to  secure  the 
greatest  degree  of  satisfaction  from  the 
choice.  Heredity  and  environment  make 
the  teacher  just  as  they  make  the  butcher  or 
tinner.  The  idealized  teacher  may  be 
worthy  of  a  crown  with  stars,  but  the  teacher 
of  flesh  and  blood  who  graces  our  schoolroom 
is  a  matter-of-fact,  very  commonplace 
human  being. 

If  we  subject  the  American  teacher  to 
physiological  and  psychological  tests,  we 
are  unable  to  discover  evidences  of  potential 
greatness  which  warrant  any  excessive  secre¬ 
tion  from  whatever  glands  are  supposed  to 
be  stimulated  by  the  act  of  worship  or  in¬ 
tense  admiration.  On  the  contrary,  our 
typical  schoolteacher  will  be  found  to  be 
perfectly  human,  mortal,  and  distinctively 
ordinary.  Invariably  she  will  be  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  respectable,  middle-class  parents,  who 
have  been  able  to  give  her  the  benefits  of 
a  normal-school  training.  Her  contacts  as  a 
child  and  adolescent  have  been  the  children 
of  conventional  grocers  and  druggists.  At 
normal  school,  away  from  the  family  roof, 
she  widens  her  circle  by  meeting  a  larger 
circle  of  druggists’  and  grocers’  daughters. 
After  securing  her  normal  diploma,  she 
returns  to  the  old  homestead  and  the 
original  Epworth  League,  or  she  removes 
to  an  environment  with  an  identical  culture, 
and  joins  a  branch  of  that  stimulating  intel- 
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lectual  organization,  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor. 

Miss  Mary  Brown  was  a  respectable, 
bourgeois,  church-going  provincial  before 
she  decided  to  devote  her  youth  to  becoming 
a  teacher.  She  returns  from  normal  school 
armed  with  a  few  mechanical  tricks  suitable 
for  the  classroom,  but  still  a  representative  of 
Main  Street.  Nor  does  she  change  until 
death  or  marriage  removes  her  from  the 
profession. 

Miss  Brown  does  not  impress  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  as  a  particularly  choice 
recipient  for  heavenly  rewards.  Mary 
Brown,  daughter  of  William  Brown,  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  or 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  leaves  for  Windsburg 
State  Normal  with  a  record  for  reasonably 
satisfactory  high-school  work,  perfect  Sun¬ 
day  school  attendance,  and  a  carefully 
nurtured  love  for  the  ideals  of  the  Kamelia, 
though  she  may  never  have  heard  of  the 
organization.  She  knows  all  Greeks  are  in 
the  fruit  business  and  that  God  ordained  the 
Ashkenazim  to  sell  clothing.  She  likes 
Father  Riley  of  St.  Mary’s,  but  she  is  con¬ 
vinced  the  Catholics  are  dangerous. 

When  Mary  Brown  becomes  Miss  Brown, 
teacher  of  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Plum 
Street  school,  she  is  the  same  Mary.  Age 
and  the  classroom  may  increase  her  patience, 
her  nerves  may  strengthen  or  weaken,  but 
she  is  nevertheless  the  daughter  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  Kiwanian  of  Ashtabula  or  Dubu¬ 
que.  To  Miss  Brown  there  are  two  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democrat,  and  an  independent 
thinker  is  a  citizen  who  can  vote  for  Coolidge 
and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor. 

Religious  groups  in  the  United  States  are 
easily  classified  by  Miss  Brown,  formerly 
Mary  Brown.  There  are  evangelical  Prot¬ 
estants  and  members  of  queer  sects,  such 
as  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  International 
Bible  Students,  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 
To  Miss  Brown,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Baptists  are  perfectly  understandable. 
Episcopalians  are  a  little  queer.  Disciples 
and  United  Brethren  have  some  sense,  but 
Swedenborgians,  Jews,  Dunkards,  Catholics, 
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and  Mennonites  are  beyond  comprehension. 
And  Miss  Brown  has  a  perfect  right  to  her 
opinion,  because  all  the  worth-while  folks 
she  ever  knew,  well,  aren’t  they  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  or  perhaps 
Congregation  alists 

Miss  Brown  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five,  is 
not  a  misshapen  spinster,  but  an  alert,  at¬ 
tractive,  well-dressed  woman.  She  bobs  her 
hair,  uses  rouge  and  lip-stick,  drives  her  own 
Ford,  and  has  more  than  a  casual  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Pilsner  and  Pall  Malls.  She 
dances,  plays  bridge,  and  gambles  occasion¬ 
ally  at  Mah  Jong.  She  talks  entertainingly 
of  the  latest  play  and  the  newest  novel.  A 
slightly  ofF-color  story  does  not  cause  her  to 
redden  perceptibly.  She  can  preside  at  a 
formal  dinner  or  a  corn  roast.  Nor  is  Miss 
Brown  averse  to  permitting  her  male  escort 
to  park  his  roadster  along  a  shady  country 
road  in  the  wee  small  hours. 

In  her  social  life  and  in  her  professional 
work  Miss  Brown  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
middle  class  of  Main  Street.  She  is  happily 
unaware  that  strikes,  international  politics, 
or  oil  concessions  in  Peru  might  be  a  frac¬ 
tion  as  Important  to  the  world  as  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  school  janitor.  She  despises  the 
empty  lectures  she  hears  on  Friday  morning, 
but  when  an  unfortunate  accident  requires 
the  substitution  of  an  occasional  intelligent 
speaker,  her  horizon  is  too  narrow  to  encom¬ 
pass  him.  When  her  teachers’  association  is 
addressed  by  an  inspirational  lecturer  who 
speaks  for  an  hour  and  tells  her  nothing  she 
could  repeat  five  minutes  after  he  finishes, 
she  is  immensely  thrilled.  But  when  Whit¬ 
ing  Williams  essays  to  address  her  upon  the 
life  of  a  workingman,  or  the  conditions  in 
the  Ruhr,  she  hurriedly  whispers  to  her 
neighbor,  “Come  on.  Let’s  go.  I’m  bored.” 

Mary  Brown,  once  a  teacher,  never  leaves 
the  teaching  environment,  barring,  of  course, 
matrimony.  Necessity  demands  that  she 
spend  an  occasional  summer  at  a  university. 
She  leaves  the  classroom  to  enter  it.  Her 
vacation  is  six  weeks’  association  with 
other  Mary  Browns.  Her  ambition  is  a 
trip  to  Europe.  If  she  has  saved  the  fifteen 


hundred  dollars  necessary  to  assure  her  the 
journey,  she  departs  upon  a  personally 
conducted  tour,  arranged  by  a  teacher  or 
ex-teacher,  with  teachers,  and  for  teachers. 
She  visits  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  and  meets  no  Italians,  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  or  Britons,  unless  she  strays 
from  the  crowd  and  gets  lost.  She  returns 
home  talking  of  buildings  and  guides,  hotels 
and  streets,  but  says  nothing  of  Europeans. 
She  travels  with  Main  Street. 

Assertiveness  may  be  a  quality  of  Miss 
Brown’s,  but  it  never  evinces  itself  in  de¬ 
fense  of  professional  honor.  Miss  Brown 
soon  learns  the  meaning  of  the  dictum, 
“Soldiers,  sailors,  and  schoolteachers  take 
orders  without  question.”  She  compares 
her  lot  with  that  of  stenographers  and 
nurses,  and  is  satisfied  to  remain  a  teacher. 
“The  world  isn’t  perfect,”  she  reasons.  “I 
can  get  along  on  my  salary,  and  teaching  is 
fairly  pleasant  and  gives  me  plenty  of  vaca¬ 
tion.”  She  acknowledges  her  inferiority 
to  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  preacher, 
and  the  inferiority  does  not  worry  her. 
An  arrogant  executive  may  arouse  her  to 
action,  but  it  is  action  against  an  individual. 
That  she  is  an  easily  replaceable  public 
servant  does  not  concern  her.  Even  a 
complete  turnover  of  a  system,  with  conse¬ 
quent  dismissal,  cannot  arouse  her  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  picture  her  profession  as  less  than 
ideal.  After  all,  if  she  has  not  antagonized 
her  superiors,  references  may  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  and  then  jobs  are  plentiful.  All  she 
must  do  is  to  apply  to  an  agency,  promise  to 
pay  five  per  cent,  of  her  year’s  salary,  and 
like  a  popular  home  remedy,  the  agency 
does  the  work.  She  underscores  a  list  of 
subjects  she  has  taught,  can  teach,  and  will 
teach,  and  patiently  awaits  notification. 
“There  is  a  vacancy  in  the  third  grade  at 
Center  Point.  Kindly  write  them  at  once, 
mentioning  this  agency.  Enclose  a  copy  of 
a  recent  photograph  and  copies  of  testi¬ 
monials.  Give  references  to  whom  the 
superintendent  can  write.  Do  not  delay.” 
She  may  receive  notification  of  several 
vacancies  in  many  third  grades.  But 
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ultimately  she  contracts  for  the  term,  moves  since  the  beginning  of  time.  Mary  Brown 
to  her  new  abode,  and  devotes  herself  to  a  has  been  taught  these  things;  she  has  never 
new  assortment  of  youngsters,  which  soon  been  forced  to  question  anything  that  might 
become  “the  dearest  things  in  the  world.”  tarnish  our  wonderful  history,  and  she  is 
Mary  Brown  is  excellently  qualified  to  ready  to  instil  posterity  with  these  self- 
serve  the  god  of  Things  As  They  Are.  Her  evident  facts.  She  is  the  unwitting  but 
.world  is  an  eternal,  unchanging  universe,  efficient  means  for  the  maintenance  of  na- 
Her  country  is  superior  to  any,  her  flag  is  tional  and  international  strife.  Whether 
the  grand  and  glorious  red,  white,  and  blue,  she  lives  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan  or  in 
America  has  never  fought  an  unjust  war,  Herrin,  Illinois,  her  world  is  the  small  town, 
and  American  diplomats  have  never  made  a  her  prejudices  are  the  product  of  the  coun¬ 
mistake.  George  Washington  was  the  try  village.  Mary  Brown  remains  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world,  and  the  Ameri-  daughter  of  William  Brown,  successful  mer- 
can  Revolution  the  most  wonderful  struggle  chant  of  Ashtabula  or  Dubuque. 


AMERICAN  LAZINESS  AND  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

Mildred  Harrigan 

[It  is  enjoyable  when  some  wild  and  glad  enthusiast  hurrahs  for  us,  “the  most  progressive  nation 
in  the  world,”  to  hear  some  quiet  thinker  like  Arthur  Morgan  recite  some  actual  facts  about  some  of  the 
progress  of  other  nations  in  the  world.  The  author  of  this  little  sketch  does  a  similar  service  here  in 
the  matter  of  a  reform  which  John  Quincy  Adams  once  presented  to  the  country  and  defended  with 
masterly  argument  but  found  us  “too  lazy  to  use.”  The  writer  is  a  civil  engineer,  graduate  of  the 
Universities  of  Texas,  Leland  Stanford,  and  Columbia,  and  is  educational  director  of  the  Metric 
Association,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  It  supplies  information;  it  cooperates  in  pushing  the 
reform.] 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  nations,  in-  United  States  is  a  supporting  member  of 
eluding  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
mankind,  have  adopted  the  decimal  Measures,  near  Paris,  where  are  kept  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  be-  meter  bar  and  the  kilogram  weight,  the 
cause  of  its  simplicity  and  the  convenient  standards  for  the  world.  A  meter  bar, 
relationship  of  its  units.  copy  No.  22  of  the  international  standard. 

Those  nations  cannot  and  will  not  aban-  kept  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washing- 
don  this  system,  wffiich  in  some  countries  ton,  is  the  standard  of  length  for  the  United 
has  been  in  general  use  for  over  a  century.  States — the  yard  being  defined  as  ISM 
and  which  has  proven  not  only  best  for  the  of  this  meter.  We  belong  to  the  Inter¬ 
country  but  best  for  international  trade,  national  Postal  Union  whose  rates  are 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  expect  them  to  based  on  the  gram;  and  to  the  International 
change  back,  as  to  expect  us  to  change  our  Institute  of  Agriculture,  whose  crop  quota- 
decimal  currency  back  to  pounds,  shillings,  tions  are  given  in  metric  tons.  The  United 
and  pence.  Therefore  the  only  possible  States  employs  metric  measures  in  the 
path  to  uniformity  is  for  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Our  coins  are 
to  adopt  the  system  chosen  by  the  majority  metric.  The  use  of  metric  measures  is 
of  the  world.  required  in  the  medical  department  of  the 

Indeed,  the  United  States,  legalizing  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service, 
metric  system  in  1866,  has  actually  gone  The  Ordnance  Department  is  manufacturing 
far  towards  its  general  adoption.  The  millimeter  guns.  Air  Service  regulations 
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are  expressed  in  meters,  to  conform  with 
world  usage.  The  metric  system  is  the  legal 
system  for  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Our  scientists  are  continually  using  metric 
weights  and  measures,  as  in  chemistry, 
physics,  dietetics,  the  electrical  industry, 
radio,  etc.  Some  factories  in  the  United 
States  have  long  used  metric  measures 
exclusively,  and  many  others  are  using 
metric  dimensions  extensively  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  foreign  orders.  Many  hospitals 
require  the  exclusive  use  of  metric  weights 
and  measures.  American  jewelers  use  the 
world  carat,  two  tenths  of  a  gram;  and  the 
optical  industry  is  entirely  on  a  metric 
basis.  American  athletes,  as  a  result  of 
the  Olympic  games,  compete  in  many 
events  scheduled  in  meters.  The  American 
housewife  is  learning  metric  terms  as  she 
reads  on  a  can  of  pineapple,  for  example: 


“Contents  i  lb.  13  oz.  avoir.,  or  822  grams.’* 
All  school  children  in  the  United  States  are 
learning  the  metric  system.  Thus  practi¬ 
cally  every  phase  of  American  life  is  touched 
by  meters,  liters,  and  grams. 

The  worlds  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
of  art  are  already  unified.  Musical  nota¬ 
tion  is  the  same  everywhere.  The  world  of 
commerce  and  trade  to  become  unified 
must  employ  an  international  language  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  metric  system 
has  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  those  leaders  who 
in  the  International  Conferences  from  1799 
to  1875  labored  to  make  it  as  simple  and 
convenient  as  possible.  Its  use  is  well- 
nigh  universal.  Thus  force  of  circumstance 
is  placing  the  United  States  in  a  position 
where  she  must  change  to  the  general  use  of 
metric  weights  and  measures.  The  Metric 
Association  is  speeding  the  day  when  that 
change  shall  be  completed. 


i 


i 
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THE  POST-WAR  TREND  IN  EDUCATION 

Ezra  Bowen 

[Along  with  the  rush  of  the  undergraduate  to  absorb  dollar  didactics  Doctor  Bowen  sees  the  en- 
heartening  spectacle  of  increasing  swarms  of  teachers  demanding  more  and  better  professional  train¬ 
ing.  Here  is  a  comprehensive  stock-taking  by  an  experienced  citizen-teacher  who  has  specialized 
in  economics  as  a  civil-service  commissioner,  as  an  employee  of  the  International  Shipbuilding  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  who  is  now  professor  of  his  specialty  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  He 
has  written  of  political  bosses,  population,  progress,  power,  and  property. 1 


A  SWEEP  toward  the  urban  universl- 
/  A  ties,  a  sweep  toward  the  big  baili- 
J.  wicks  of  learning,  a  growing  interest 
in  courses  on  education,  the  shooting  of  roots 
into  communities  in  which  institutions  are 
located,  the  storming  of  the  larger  institu¬ 
tions  by  teachers — these  are  conspicuous 
post-war  trends  in  higher  education.^ 

Other  currents  are  apparent:  an  increasing 
interest  in  “practical”  subjects,  courses  that 
“get  you  something”;  the  westward  march 
of  learning;  the  expansion  of  university 
graduate  schools,  professional  and  non- 

’We  take  1920-25  as  the  post-war  years.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  1920  was  the  last  year  of  the  doubline  effect  of  students  return¬ 
ing  from  the  war  to  resume  their  studies. 


professional.  But  these  are  merely  con¬ 
tinuations  of  very  old,  between-wars  trends, 
currents  set  in  motion  by  the  black- 
whiskered  young  majors  coming  back  to 
school  after  Appomattox. 

The  sweep  toward  urban  universities  is 
Impelled  by  three  forces:  the  dollar  motive; 
the  pressure  for  more  training  brought  upon 
established  teachers  by  circumstance  and 
by  statute;  and  the  attraction  of  mere  size. 
The  dollar  motive,  the  desire  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  increases  earning  capacity,  plays 
so  large  a  part  in  the  growth  of  city  institu¬ 
tions  because  it  is  upon  their  counters  that 
one  finds  the  widest  display  of  vocational 
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and  professional  courses.  (The  pull  is 
particularly  strong,  perhaps  alarmingly 
strong,  when  these  courses  are  open  to  per¬ 
sons  having  no  academic  degree.)  Largely 
a  dollar  matter,  also,  is  the  rushing  of  these 
institutions  by  established  teachers.  Some¬ 
one  has  said,  “Salaries  are  nowadays  doled 
out  by  degrees.”  A  growing  number  of 
states  have  statutes  that  apportion  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  not  according  to  day-to-day 
elFectiveness,  but  upon  the  basis  of  points 
scored  by  the  teacher  in  some  great  academic 
shooting-gallery  where  the  targets  are 
courses  and  hours.  And  where  a  flat-out 
statute  is  not  operative,  superintendents — 
even  college  presidents — have  seized  upon 
this  handy  yardstick,  which,  though  no 
measure  of  a  man’s  power  in  saving  souls, 
is  still  a  measure  of  something.  The  stronger 
force  of  gravitation  inherent  in  large  edu¬ 
cational  bodies  is  neatly  demonstrated  in 
Dean  Walter’s  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
1925  registrations:^  “The  25  largest  institu¬ 
tions  have  a  total  of  165,404  full-time  stu¬ 
dents,  as  compared  with  143,301  for  the  135 
others  of  this  list — the  approved  list  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities.  Thus 
these  universities,  numbering  only  15  per 
cent,  of  the  160  institutions,  have  53  per 
cent,  of  all  students.”  But  this  is  not  the 
result  of  a  new,  post-war  trend,  for  ten 
small  colleges^  taken  together  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  (1920-25)  of  27.4 
per  cent.,  while  the  five  largest  institutions^ 
show  but  27  per  cent,  increase.  It  is  only 
when  we  take  total  resident  registrations, 
including  part-time  students  for  the  five 
post-war  years,  that  the  increasing  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  big  university  becomes  distinct. 
On  this  basis,  the  increase  in  the  five  leading 
institutions^  is  44  per  cent — an  increase 
brought  about  almost  entirely  by  established 
teachers  seeking  more  education  or  more 
training — or  more  “points.” 

’Dr.  Raymond  Walters,  of  Swarthmore  College,  in  School  and 
Society,  February  7,  1925. 

’Amherst,  Bates,  Beloit,  Bowdoin,  Centre,  Colgate,  Lafayette, 
Marietta,  Pomona,  Trinity. 

'California,  Columbia,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Michigan. 

KToIumbia,  California,  N.  Y.  U.,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota  (C.  C. 
N.  Y.  omitted  because  of  its  shifting  basis  of  classification  of  regis¬ 
trants). 


How  does  the  pull  of  mere  size  compare 
with  that  of  size  plus  urbanity.?  Five  huge 
country  universities^  show  a  growth  of  14.7 
per  cent.,  while  the  registration  in  an  equal 
number  of  city  institutions^  has  increased 
30.5  per  cent.^  Here  is  additional  evidence 
that  the  chief  post-war  development  in 
higher  education  is  the  expansion  of  teacher 
training.  Teachers  in  city  schools  have 
swarmed  into  the  urban  universities.  Fur¬ 
ther  evidence  is  at  hand:  full-time  students 
have  increased  27  per  cent,  and  under¬ 
graduates,  12  per  cent.,  while  an  increase  of 
40.3  per  cent,  is  shown  in  non-professional 
graduate  students — teachers,  actual  or 
pledged,  all  of  them.  And  then  there  are 
the  out-and-out  teachers’  colleges,  w’here  the 
enrollment  has  increased  during  the  post-war 
period  by  84.9  per  cent. 

A  potted  plant  is  limited  both  as  to 
growth  and  productivity:  Here  is  a  new  and 
perhaps  important  view  in  education.  If  an 
institution  is  not  to  lead  a  cramped,  pre¬ 
carious,  and  meanly  productive  existence, 
it  must  shoot  many  and  long  and  tenuous 
roots  into  its  community.  A  gripping  idea, 
it  is  being  acted  out.  And  here  again 
teacher  training  is  a  foremost  matter,  a 
whole  bundle  of  roots  in  itself.  Teachers  in 
city  schools  flock  to  the  university,  attend¬ 
ing  evening,  afternoon,  and  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  classes;  they  take  their  newly  acquired 
training  back  to  the  school  children,  and  the 
children  take  it  (or  a  somewhat  dilute 
solution  of  it)  into  the  city’s  homes. ^  An¬ 
other  strong  and  filamentlferous  root  of  the 
city  institution  is  the  extension  school  of 
business;  through  this  it  feeds — and  in  turn 
is  fed  by — the  commercial  interests  of  its 
community.  The  rural  equivalent  is  the 
extension  school  of  agriculture,  or  the 
farmers’  institute,  or  the  home-makers’ 
courses.  In  fact,  the  whole  part-time 
machine,  a  growth  so  rapid  as  to  appear 
almost  cancerous,  is  in  its  principal  meaning 

’Illinois,  Michican,  Ohio  State,  Wisconsin,  Cornell. 

'Columbia,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh. 

'Had  Boston,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  U.,  and  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  been  included, 
the  increase  would  reach  toward  50  per  cent. 

'There  are  other  and  more  direct  connections;  for  example,  the 
standardized  parent-teacher  meeting — standardized  (and  mimeo¬ 
graphed)  in  the  university  department  of  education. 
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I  the  main  stem  of  a  system  of  community 

roots.  And  two  or  three  of  the  largest 

universities  are  attempting  national  roots, 
establishing  correspondence  courses,  through 
which  points,  or  even  degrees,  may  be 
had. 

The  dollar  colleges,  the  colleges  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  have  appeared  fre¬ 

quently  in  recent  educational  comment. 
Their  enrollments,  Increasing  with  clearly 
marked  acceleration  from  1910  to  1915 

and  again  from  1915  to  1920,  have  hit  their 
stride;  the  post-war  rate  of  increase  is  a 
constant  one — there  is  no  longer  accelera¬ 
tion.  Just  now  it  is  the  education  courses 
that  are  sky-rocketing.^ 

It  no  longer  suffices  that  a  teacher  is  well 
grounded  in  the  three  R’s  or  the  subject  of 
his  choice;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Mark 
Hopkins  end  of  the  log  carries  a  man  of 
character  and  intellect;  he  must  also  have 
special  training  in  the  science  and  technique 
of  education. 

An  educational  institution,  or  even  an 
entire  educational  system,  is  a  good  deal 
like  an  organism — a  strongly  biological 
matter — and,  as  the  biologist  would  say,  the 
mechanistic  view  is  getting  the  upper  hand  of 
vitalism  in  education.  Whether  this  is  good 
or  bad — as  many  good  men  can  be  found  to 
shout  “aye”  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Still 


^  ‘Although  complete  figures  for  1850  are  not  available,  a  little 
careful  estimating  reveals  the  strong  probability  that  as  a  result  of 
adding  this  teacher  demand  to  the  general  demand  for  graduate 
schooling,  persons  pursuing  a  second  or  third  academic  degree  are  as 
frequent  as  were  college  students  in  1850:  a  commentary  on  the 
increasing  complexity  of  life. 
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it  seems  that  an  increasing  number  incline 
toward  the  mechanistic  view. 

But  here  is  evidence  of  a  more  definite 
inclination: — The  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education  had  54  registrants  in  1922, 
and  now,  280;  the  southern  branch  of  the 
University  of  California  has  enrolled  5,032 
undergraduates,  and  its  teachers’  college 
2,266;  the  1924  summer  school  at  Columbia 
included  12,913  students,  mostly  teachers; 
the  graduate  school  at  Indiana  has  242 
students,  and  a  year  ago  had  12;  this  year, 
students  in  education  at  Nebraska  increased 
22  per  cent.,  last  year  13  per  cent.;  the  year 
before  that,  60  per  cent.  So  it  goes,  every¬ 
where.  These  are  the  facts  supporting  our 
contention  that  the  central,  post-war  trend 
in  higher  education  is  expansion  in  teacher 
training. 

This  development  springs  from  a  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  on  the  part  of  teachers  that 
teaching  is  a  profession,  that  its  technique 
and  method  must  be  raised  to  levels,  not 
exceeded  in  any  profession.  But  in  reach¬ 
ing  this  conviction,  the  teacher  has  not 
been  stimulated  entirely  from  within.  The 
unmistakable  language  of  salary  statutes 
and  a  coinciding  attitude  on  the  part  of 
school  and  college  administrations  have 
played  their  part.  Still,  back  of  it  all,  back 
of  even  these  statutes  and  the  attitude  of 
administrative  officers,  is  the  spreading  reali¬ 
zation  that  teaching  is  not  sheer  art — and 
the  further  realization  that  there  is  a  new 
technique,  a  new  science,  called  Education. 


The  patriot  is  guided  by  love  for  his  fellow  men  and  by  an  ardent  desire  to  preserve 
sacred  and  inviolate  their  natural  rights.  His  philanthropic  views,  not  confined  to  the 
small  circle  of  his  private  friends,  are  so  extensive  as  to  embrace  the  liberty  of  a  whole 
nation. — Increase  Cook,  1797. 
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Educational  research  ser¬ 
vice. — Forty  cities  were  enrolled  in 
1924  in  the  special  research  service  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
at  the  Cleveland  convention,  and  organized 
by  the  Division  of  Research  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Since  this  was  an 
entirely  untried  venture,  only  enough  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  solicited  at  first  to  afford 
a  fair  test  of  the  undertaking.  The  number 
of  subscribing  cities  has  nearly  doubled 
since  the  Cincinnati  convention.  Checks 
of  $25.00  each  to  cover  renewal  for  another 
year  have  been  received  from  practically 
all  of  the  boards  of  education  of  cities  on  the 
original  list.  Facilities  at  present  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  serve  tw^o  hundred  subscribers. 

The  most  important  contribution  from 
this  service  to  date  was  in  the  preparation  of 
extensive  tables  giving  complete  distribu¬ 
tions  of  teachers’  salaries  in  the  majority  of 
the  school  systems  of  the  country.  These 
tables  were  carefully  checked  and  typed. 
Photostat  copies  were  made  from  the  type- 
w’ritten  sheets,  which  were  about  150  in 
number.  After  the  completion  of  these 
salary  tables  subscribers  could  refer  all 
salary  questionnaire  blanks  to  the  Research 
Service. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  assist  sub¬ 
scribers  in  solving  the  questionnaire  problem. 
There  are  too  many  of  these  question  blanks 
directed  to  superintendents  of  schools. 
Frequently,  they  are  crudely  prepared. 
Form  statements  have  been  furnished  to 
each  subscriber  for  use  in  correspondence  in 
which  those  who  make  requests  are  ad¬ 
vised:  (i)  That  information  asked  in  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  which  already  has  been  furnished 
to  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  may 


be  obtained  through  headquarters.  (2) 
That  questionnaires  not  covered  by  National 
Education  Association  inquiries  must  have 
sanction  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  before  being  answered.  (3)  That 
all  questionnaires  shall  be  furnished  in 
triplicate,  one  to  be  forwarded  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence,  one  to  the 
party  issuing  the  questionnaire,  one  for  the 
files  of  the  school  replying  to  the  question¬ 
naire. 

The  cities  which  have  the  Educational 
Research  Service  are:  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama;  Bisbee,  Arizona;  Berkeley,  California; 
Long  Beach,  California;  Denver,  Colorado; 
Meriden,  Connecticut;  New  Britain,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Stamford,  Connecticut;  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut;  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;Orlando,  Florida;Tampa, 
Florida;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Moline,  Illinois; 
Anderson,  Indiana;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana; 
Hammond,  Indiana;  Rushville,  Indiana; 
South  Bend,  Indiana;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
State  University  of  Iowa;  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Topeka,  Kansas;  Winfield,  Kansas;  Port¬ 
land,  Maine;  Hagerstown,  Maryland;  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts;  Reading,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Somerville,  Massachusetts; 
Swampscott,  Massachusetts;  West  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts;  Detroit,  Michigan; 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Highland  Park, 
Michigan;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Lincoln, 
Nebraska;  Camden,  New  Jersey;  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey;  Irvington,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Kearny,  New  Jersey;  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey;  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Westfield, 
New  Jersey;  Binghamton,  New  York;  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York;  Gloversvllle,  New  York; 
Ithaca,  New  York;  Mount  Vernon,  New 
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York;  New  York  University;  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York;  Valley  City,  North  Dakota; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Warren, 
Ohio;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  Home 
stead,  Pennsylvania;  Munhall,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Reading,  Pennsylvania;  Charleston, 
South  Carolina;  Dallas,  Texas;  Richmond, 
Virginia;  Mannington,  West  Virginia. 

The  Next  Yearbook. — The  Fourth  Yearbook 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  to 
be  distributed  at  the  Washington  conven¬ 
tion,  will  report  results  of  many  studies  in 
the  field  of  the  Elementary  School  Curricu¬ 
lum.  The  cooperative  plan  of  curriculum 
revision  as  outlined  by  the  Commission  on 
the  Curriculum  and  adopted  by  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  convention,  is  providing  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  bringing  together  a  great  variety 
of  material  from  over  two  hundred  contrib¬ 
uting  school  systems,  including  city  schools 
in  thirty  seven  different  states,  eight  state 
departments  of  education,  and  several  uni¬ 
versities. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  for  each 
of  the  elementary  school  subjects.  The 
selection  and  preparation  of  material  for 
the  yearbook  is  in  charge  of  these  com¬ 
mittees.  They  are  all  hard  at  work,  since 
copy  must  be  ready  for  the  printer  early  in 
December. 

The  chairmen  of  the  subject  committees 
are: 

MATHEMATICS— Zenos  E.  Scott,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

LANGUAGE  &  COMPOSITION— A.  L. 
Threlkeld,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Denver,  Colorado. 

ART — William  McAndrew,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  &  NATURE 
STUDY — Frank  W.  Ballou,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHARACTER  EDUCATION— H.  B. 
Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Berkeley,  California. 

HEALTH  &  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
— W.  J.  Bickett,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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MUSIC — ^Will  Earhart,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  City  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— 
Michael  J.  Downey,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES — Robinson  G.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

SPELLING — E.  E.  Lewis,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Flint,  Michigan. 

READING — J.  W.  Studebaker,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

In  order  that  all  details  may  be  adjusted 
and  the  responsibilities  of  each  committee 
clearly  determined,  two  days,  September 
25  and  26,  are  to  be  spent  in  conference  in 
New  York  City.  All  committee  chairmen, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Curriculum,  and  representatives  of  the 
headquarters  staff  are  expected  to  attend. 

Letters  received  from  many  superinten¬ 
dents  of  schools  voice  a  strong  demand  for 
very  definite  reports  through  the  sub¬ 
ject  committees.  A  Kansas  superinten¬ 
dent  writes:  “I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  Second  and  Third  Yearbooks  of  the 
Department  dealing  with  the  curriculum. 
I  also  attended  the  annual  meeting  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  listened  to  the  discussions  rel¬ 
ative  to  needed  changes  in  the  curriculum. 
However,  all  of  this  discussion  appeals  to 
me  as  in  the  theoretical  stage.  Has  there 
been  no  tangible  result  of  all  this  discussion 
in  the  way  of  at  least  a  suggested  course  of 
study  that  could  serve  as  a  guide  to  a 
superintendent  who  is  anxious  to  give  his 
schools  the  advantage  of  the  best  in  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice?” 

It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  a  National 
course  of  study  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable.  It  is  equally  clear  that  a  local 
school  system  cannot  develop  a  satisfactory 
modern  curriculum  by  its  own  unaided 
efforts.  The  Cooperative  Plan  for  the 
revision  of  the  curriculum  is  intended  to 
make  available  to  local  school  systems  im¬ 
portant  contributions  in  curriculum  revision 
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and  enrichment,  developed  by  research 
workers  and  other  individual  school  sys¬ 
tems,  for  which  purpose  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  will  serve  as  a  clearing 
house.  It  is  also  intended  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  local  interest  and  endeavor. 

Superintendent  Scott  writes  that  the 
Arithmetic  Committee  will  attempt  the 
following  for  the  1926  yearbook: 

1.  Prepare  a  summary  of  the  chapter  on 
Arithmetic  of  the  Third  Yearbook. 

2.  Make  certain  pronouncements  or  prop¬ 
ositions  indicating  facts  that  can  be 
accepted  in  regard  to  curriculum  re¬ 
vision  in  arithmetic. 

3.  Attempt  to  set  up  standards  of 
achievement  for  each  grade. 

4.  Give  statements  and  suggestions  that 
will  guide  in  approaching  the  problem 
of  curriculum  revision. 

A  New  Education  Bill. — In  1866,  the 
National  Association  of  School  Superin¬ 
tendents  appointed  a  committee  “to  mem¬ 
orialize  Congress  on  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bureau  of  Education.”  A  bill 
introduced  by  James  A.  Garfield  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  present  Bureau  of 
Education. 

The  World  War  greatly  increased  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  schools. 
A  commission  on  the  emergency  in  educa¬ 
tion  appointed  at  that  time  by  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  drafted  the  Education 
Bill,  then  known  as  the  Smith-Towner  Bill. 
This  bill  contained  two  distinct  proposals: 
first,  to  establish  a  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  with  a  secretary  in  the  President’s 
cabinet;  second,  to  make  appropriations 
from  the  federal  treasury  for  the  support  of 
education.  The  original  bill  has  had  the 
endorsement  of  every  convention  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  since  1918. 

The  trend  of  public  opinion  in  recent  years 
has  been  away  from  the  granting  of  subsidies 
by  the  National  Government.  The  legis¬ 
lative  commission  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  at  the  Indianapolis  Conven¬ 
tion  submitted  a  new  bill  to  be  introduced 


in  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress.  In  this  pro¬ 
posal,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  at  Indianapolis,  no  mention 
is  made  of  federal  appropriations  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  several  states.  It  is  a  clear-cut 
plan  for  a  Department  of  Education  with  a 
secretary  in  the  President’s  cabinet  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  consolidation  of  practically  all 
of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  new  department. 

The  bill  provides  that  research  shall  be 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
people  of  the  several  states  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  more  efficient  schools  and 
school  systems;  in  devising  better  methods 
of  organization,  administration,  and  finan¬ 
cing  of  education;  in  developing  better 
types  of  school  buildings;  in  improving 
methods  of  teaching;  and  in  developing 
adequate  curricula  and  courses  of  study. 

Such  scientific  Investigation  is  strictly  a 
national  responsibility.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  states  to  maintain  efficient  school  sys¬ 
tems  within  their  own  borders.  It  is  the 
nation’s  part  to  collect  precise  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  these  school  systems  and 
promptly  to  disseminate  it  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  It  is  a  further  national  obligation 
to  promote  new  lines  of  research  in  fields 
where  state  and  local  school  systems  cannot 
work  to  advantage. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  to  cover 
all  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  Many  cities  with  a  population 
of  less  than  twenty  thousand  have  an  annual 
budget  greater  than  the  appropriation 
authorized  in  this  bill.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  not  to  secure  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  more  money,  but  to  aid  states, 
cities,  and  counties  in  spending  wisely  what 
they  have. 

The  Meeting  in  Scotland. — The  second 
biennial  World  Conference  on  Education 
was  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  20-27. 
Many  American  educators  were  in  atten¬ 
dance.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Augusta,  Maine,  was 
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To  OUR  Subscribers: 

We  are  anxious  to  broaden  the  influence  of  the  Educational 
Review  and  with  that  in  view  will  gladly  mail  a  specimen  copy  to 
your  friends  in  the  profession,  if  you  will  send  us  their  names. 

The  Educational  Review  is  now  the  official  organ  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  several 
reasons  why  it  should  appeal  to  the  interest  of  school  men  everywhere. 
The  other  reasons  are  obvious  to  the  reader  of  this  issue.  We  will 
appreciate  your  cooperation. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
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re-elected  President.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C. 
Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Walter 
R.  Siders,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Poca¬ 
tello,  Idaho,  were  chosen  for  membership 
on  the  executive  committee. 


Superintendence,  and  T.  D.  Martin,  Di¬ 
rector,  Division  of  Records  and  Member¬ 
ship. 

Washington  Hotels. — The  winter  meeting 
in  Washington,  February  21-25,  1926,  bids 
fair  to  break  all  attendance  records.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  unusually  well  provided  with  hotel 
facilities.  The  entertainment  of  tourists 
is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  city. 
Twenty-six  hotels  are  members  of  the 
Washington  Hotel  Men’s  Association  and 
listed  on  the  official  rate  sheet  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
well-known  hotels  which  are  not  members 
of  the  Association.  Before  the  middle  of 
August,  nine  hotels  reported  that  they  were 
booked  to  capacity  for  the  winter  meeting. 
These  were:  Congress  Hall,  Harrington, 
Lafayette,  Martinique,  Potomac,  Powhatan, 
Raleigh,  Willard,  and  Washington.  It  will 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  secure  hotel  re¬ 
servations  before  it  is  too  late.  Single 
rooms  are  no  longer  available  at  any  of  the 
leading  hotels. 


A  Membership  Drive. — The  annual  mem¬ 
bership  and  publicity  campaign  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  in  New  York 
City  during  the  first  week  of  August  was 
most  satisfactory.  Seventy-two  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  were  enrolled  as  new 
members  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence.  The  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  secured  many  additions  to  mem¬ 
bership,  besides  having  a  brisk  trade  in  the 
sale  of  publications.  At  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  the  campaign  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  week.  At  New  York 
University  active  work  was  undertaken  in 
this  way  for  the  first  time.  The  headquar¬ 
ter’s  staff  was  represented  by  S.  D.  Shank- 
land,  Executive  Secretary,  Department  of 


Our  native  song, — our  native  song. 

Oh,  where  is  he  who  loves  it  not? 

The  spell  it  holds  is  deep  and  strong. 
Where’er  we  go,  whate’er  our  lot. 

Let  other  music  greet  our  ear 

With  thrilling  fire  or  dulcet  tone. 

We  speak  to  praise,  we  pause  to  hear. 
But  yet — oh,  yet — ’tis  not  our  own. 
The  anthem  chant,  the  ballad  wild. 

The  notes  that  we  remember  long, — 
The  theme  we  sing  with  lisping  tongue, — 
’Tis  this  we  love, — our  native  song. 

Eliza  Cook. 
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THE  FINE  LOT  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

A  Review  by  the  Editor 

More  and  more,  better  and  better,  Do  you  know  why  the  Smyrna  figs  failed 
are  the  educational  books  that  in  California  and  why  they  are  now  so  large 
come  from  the  host  of  publishers,  a  source  of  profit.?  Do  you  know  why  red 
William  H.  Payne,  pioneer  in  getting  the  clover  would  not  last  in  the  Philippines? 
study  of  education  into  college  courses,  was  What  insect  has  the  most  vigorous  kick? 
saying  in  the  University  of  Michigan  away  Could  we  have  now  as  great  a  grasshopper 
back  in  1880,  forty-five  years  ago,  that  one  scourge  as  in  1876?  What  insect  eats  no 
of  the  qualifications  of  our  calling  to  entitle  food?  This  book  answers  these  questions 
it  to  professional  standing  must  be  a  body  and  many  more  as  curious.  Mr.  Du  Puy’s 
of  literature  devoted  to  the  science  of  teach-  scenarios  are  full  of  liveliness  and  charm 
ing  and  management  of  schools.  By  that  He  must  be  fond  of  children.  He  is  a  fas- 
standard  we  have  arrived.  Look  at  the  cinating  teller  of  true  stories — of  the  strategy 
array.  In  the  March,  1925,  number  of  the  of  the  great  war  against  the  gypsy  moth,  of 
Educational  Review  is  a  long  list  of  merely  the  wise  ways  of  the  cockroach  who  is  older 
the  1924  issues.  This  year  is  beating  the  than  mankind,  of  the  cicada  who  drums  so 
record.  lustily  but  is  himself  stone  deaf,  of  the 

Our  list  this  month  is  remarkably  at-  locusts  that  come  every  seventeen  years 
tractive.  Like  a  member  of  your  walking  and  bore  holes  in  the  earth  but  leave  no 
party  who  has  run  ahead  a  way  and  seen  the  piles  of  dirt.  How  do  the  ants  resemble  the 
prospect,  but  is  so  delighted  he  must  hasten  bees?  How  are  they  different?  What  is 
back  and  tell  you  of  it,  I  announce  to  you  the  use  of  the  bumble  bee?  I  know.  An 
that  you  may  have  this  year  a  season  of  very  hour  ago  I  didn’t.  But  now  I  can  tell  you 
enjoyable  professional  reading.  May  I  ad-  where  the  flies  go  in  winter  and  where  the 
vise  you  to  begin  early?  great  majority  of  them  are  bred.  I  know 

how  they  manage  to  walk  up  a  pane  of  glass 
A  really  marvelous  travelog  of  insect  land,  and  across  a  polished  ceiling,  and  how  they 
— When  a  newspaper  man,  who  has  to  have  hastened  the  founding  of  the  United  States, 
the  power  of  presenting  the  interesting  side  I  know  how  the  mosquito  plays  the  flute, 
of  things,  undertakes  to  narrate  the  romance  Of  the  flea,  the  boll-weevil,  and  of  the 
of  insect  life,  but  is  so  ambitious  to  be  scienti-  amazing  extent  to  which  insects  fit  into  your 
fically  accurate  that  he  secures  the  criticism  danger  and  safety,  your  comfort  and  your 
of  an  entomologist  of  fifty  years’  experience,  diseases,  I  am  proud  in  the  possession  of 
the  book^  produced  under  such  circum-  brand-new  knowledge  acquired  at  the  hands 
stances  ought  to  be  worth  while.  It  is.  of  as  delightful  a  teacher  as  I  ever  encoun- 
L.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  En-  tered.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Du  Puy. 
tomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

says  he  greets  it  with  joy,  that  no  one  has  A  powerful  accession  to  our  side. — 
ever  written  such  stories  quite  so  well  be-  We  congratulate  a  new  author  in  the  educa- 
fore,  and  that  the  writer’s  services  in  record-  tional  field,  Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge,  White 
ing  the  amazing  doings  of  insects  ought  to  House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  upon  his  venture 
be  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  author’s  days,  into  pedagogical  theory.^  His  conception 

'Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes. — William  Atherton  Du  'America’s  Need  for  Education. — Calvin  Coolidgi. 
Puy.  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia,  275  pp.  Houghton  MilHin  Company,  Boston,  87  pp.  $.80. 
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of  the  importance  of  the  service  is  singularly 
sound:  “Education  is  nearer  to  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  than  is  any  other 
single  public  interest.”  In  this,  Mr.  Coolidge 
perpetuates  a  doctrine  laid  down  by  preced¬ 
ing  teachers:  Harding,  Wilson,  Taft,  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  particularly,  by  Lincoln  in  his 
declaration  that  “education  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  question  before  the  American 
People.”  Also  General  George  Washington 
pronounced  it  “as  of  primary  importance.” 
“I  urge,”  says  Mr.  Coolidge,  “that  the 
citizens  do  all  they  can  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  education.”  A  careful  reading  of 
the  succeeding  addresses  shows  that  the 
author  is  not  sure  that  the  citizens  are  doing 
all  they  can  in  this  line.  There  are  intima¬ 
tions  that  they  are,  in  considerable  numbers, 
wasting  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
energy  and  substance  upon  interests  that 
the  most  vivid  imagination  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  as  educational.  “The  period  of 
boasting  is  past,”  says  our  author.  “Our 
country  has  come  to  the  realization  that  it 
must  have  something  more  to  satisfy  the 
longing  of  the  soul.  To  power  must  be 
added  wisdom,  morality.  We  should  turn 
from  the  things  that  are  seen  to  the  things 
that  are  unseen.”  There  are  here  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge’s  address  before  the  National 
Education  Association  in  1924,  before  the 
County  Teachers  Institute  at  Reynolds- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1922,  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1921,  before 
Wheaton  College  in  1923,  and  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  teachers’  adequate  salaries,  contained 
in  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1919. 

There  is  a  particular  value  to  a  book  of  this 
kind.  It  represents  the  opinion  and  en¬ 
dorsement  by  the  statesmanship  of  America 
as  voiced  by  the  highest  authority  recognized 
by  the  vote  of  the  nation.  Given  two 
opinions  or  arguments  on  education,  one  by 
a  man  who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  and 
energy  to  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  the 
other  by  one  whose  main  interest  has  been 
in  general  civic  affairs,  if  a  school  board  or 
group  of  citizens  are  to  be  influenced  by 
quotation,  the  layman’s  view  is  less  dis¬ 
counted  because  of  his  freedom  from  direct 


personal  advantage  accruing  from  the 
strengthening  of  a  school  system.  If  that 
layman  is  the  head  of  the  nation  his  ortho¬ 
dox  propositions  are  of  great  weight.  Not 
only  for  the  clear,  sound,  and  sturdy  views 
of  this  author,  but  because  of  the  importance 
given  them  by  his  position,  I  commend  this 
handy  little  volume  to  careful  and  repeated 
reading  by  all  schoolmen  who  find  them¬ 
selves,  as  most  of  us  do,  on  the  defensive 
for  our  cause. 

What  is  the  biggest  business? — It  is  twenty- 
five  years  since  C.  W.  Bardeen  issued  his 
“Teaching  as  a  Business  for  Men.”  It 
was  one  of  the  saddest  pieces  of  humor  put 
before  the  American  people  since  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  created  Ichabod  Crane.  Com¬ 
paring  it  with  Miss  Kirkpatrick’s  book,^ 
the  reader  is  amazed  to  note  the  advance  of 
respectability  in  teaching  in  this  one  genera¬ 
tion.  The  author  strings  a  series  of  bright 
stories  together,  underlying  which  are  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  the  need  of  happiness,  tact, 
loyalty,  professionalism,  courage,  energy, 
system,  patriotism,  big  ideas  in  the  make-up 
of  the  teacher,  man  or  woman.  There  is  no 
whining,  no  self-pity,  no  apology  indicated 
for  teaching.  It’s  the  biggest  business, 
mind-expanding,  life-giving,  and  soul- 
satisfying. 

School  management  from  a  long-neg¬ 
lected  angle. — Cheer  up!  The  opportunities 
for  teachers  are  far  greater  than  they  were. 
We  have  many  more  positions  for  one  thing. 
The  compensation  is  improving.  There  is 
greater  choice  in  selecting  a  favorite  spe¬ 
cialty.  More  is  demanded  in  the  way  of 
personal  qualities,  better  looks,  better  tem¬ 
per,  more  culture,  greater  skill.  There  are 
more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
us.  We  need  not  be  lonesome.  We  have 
charge  of  more  than  twenty-five  million 
children.  This  shows  how  big  our  business 
is.  The  law  recognizes  the  necessity  of  our 
service  and  compels  the  young  to  get  it. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  work  of  the  doctor,  the 

>Teaching:A  Business. — Suggestions  on  School  Mansgement. — 
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lawyer,  or  the  clergyman.  Our  business 
appeals  to  the  most  eminent  of  our  states¬ 
men  and  to  the  support  of  the  best  citizens 
everywhere.  As  a  teacher  you  may  select 
babies,  adolescents,  or  grown-ups,  for  your 
companionship  and  for  your  help.  You 
don’t  have  to  live  by  men’s  diseases,  nor  by 
their  quarrels,  nor  by  their  sins,  as  you  would 
if  doctoring  or  lawyering,  or  preaching,  but 
you  can  earn  your  living  by  helping  human 
beings  to  grow,  which  is  the  most  delightful 
occupation  known  to  man.  Promotion  is 
certain  to  you  unless  you  are  lazy  or  con¬ 
tentious  or  sour.  With  encouraging  dec¬ 
larations  like  these  Doctor  Almack  and 
Doctor  Lang  flavor  their  bright  book^  on  the 
big  business.  Doctor  Cubberley,  who,  as 
editor  of  the  series  of  Riverside  Texts  on 
Education^  writes  the  introduction,  likes 
the  book.  He  has  to:  it  is  peculiarly  like¬ 
able.  He  believes  that  never  before  have 
our  teachers  shown  so  much  interest  in  the 
calling  or  been  so  concerned  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  civic  aspects  of  teaching.  The 
deep  problems  of  training  for  actual  citizen¬ 
ship  are  more  recognized  now  as  vital  than 
they  have  ever  been  heretofore.  They  call 
for  a  remaking  of  curricula  and  of  the  usages 
of  the  public  school.  The  teaching  force  is 
stimulated  by  the  change.  “The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  classroom  teacher  is  being 
recognized.  They  are  recognizing  it  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  in  danger  of  overstepping 
their  essential  duties  and  of  seriously  ham¬ 
pering  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers.”  To  help  the  growing 
desire  of  teachers  to  render  better  profes¬ 
sional  service  is,  says  Doctor  Cubberley,  the 
purpose  of  the  book.  It  is  a  treatise  on 
school  management  not  so  much  for  the 
managers  as  for  the  managed.  This  is  a 
new  and  a  good  idea.  There  is  hardly  an 
American  school  superintendent  who  has 
escaped  the  trouble  that  ignorant  teachers 
or  ignorant  board  members  have  caused. 
Doctor  Cubberley  recommends  that  teach¬ 
ers  and  trustees  study  this  book.  Oh,  for  a 
Band  of  Gideons  who  would  buy  a  supply  of 

•Problems  of  the  Teaching:  Profession. — John  C.  Almack 
snd  Albert  K.  Lang.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
340  pp.  $1.90. 


it  and  get  it  read  by  such!  The  editor  of 
the  series  recommends  that  all  training 
courses  for  teachers  should  require  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  topics  treated  in  this 
volume.  Note  what  this  would  give  to 
every  candidate  for  membership  in  an  or¬ 
ganization:  “how  to  be  supervised”;  “why 
you  will  be  required  to  improve  every  year 
you  take  money  from  the  school  system”; 
“what  your  teachers’  councils  may  and  may 
not  do”;  “what  your  load  may  properly 
be,”  “your  tenure,”  “your  salary,”  “your 
pension”;  “what  your  health-duty  is,” 
“your  community  obligation,”  “your 
ethics,”  “your  opportunities,”  “your  satis¬ 
factions.”  There  has  been  no  book  like  this. 
It  breaks  into  a  new  service:  putting  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  at  one  with  the 
whole  big  proposition  of  which  each  is  an 
essential  factor.  Hamilton  believed  the 
best  army  the  one  in  which  the  soldiers  did 
no  thinking  and  only  obeyed  orders.  Al¬ 
mack  and  Lang  have  written  a  treatise  on  the 
belief  that  only  by  an  intelligent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of  the  whole  edu¬ 
cational  system,  only  by  a  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  ideals  and  obligations  of 
every  branch  of  the  service,  can  even  the 
specialist  in  algebra  perform  honestly  the 
function  of  a  public-school  teacher. 

Plain  talk  but  kindly  for  those  who  would 
direct  education. — Many  fruitful  years  have 
passed  since  William  George  Bruce  under¬ 
took  the  unpresented  and  un-American  task 
of  educating  school  boards.  No  crown  of 
martyrdom  has  come  to  him,  only  success 
and  prosperity.  His  School  Board  Journal 
is  indexed,  card  catalogued,  bound,  and 
filed  for  reference  by  up-to-date  officials  of 
school  systems.  His  long-standing  pro¬ 
position  that  the  educator  proposes  but 
the  board-member  disposes  has  gained  such 
wide  acceptance  that  nowadays  if  you  write 
a  book  on  school  management  you  have  an 
eye  not  to  school  managers  alone,  but  to  the 
powers  behind  the  budget.  Here  comes 
Doctor  Andersen  with  a  handbook^  “for 

*A  Manual  for  School  Ofheara. — W.  N.  Ander-sin.  The 
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principals,  superintendents,  and  board  mem¬ 
bers**  Charles  Chadsey,  who  edits  the 
Century  Company’s  Education  Series,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  vast  body  of  laymen  upon 
whom  our  democratic  traditions  impose  the 
responsibility  of  controlling  education,  con¬ 
tains  a  large  number  who  while  anxious  to 
render  intelligent  service  to  their  commun¬ 
ity,  have  never  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  general  educational  problems.  Doc¬ 
tor  Chadsey  hopes  the  volume  will  eventu¬ 
ally  find  a  place  in  the  business  offices  of 
our  boards  of  education.  Mr.  Andersen, 
too,  realizes  the  supreme  importance  of 
educating  boards  of  education. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  educa¬ 
tional  policies  reasonably  demonstrable  by 
an  adequate  number  of  controlled  experi¬ 
ments  studied  in  a  scientific  manner  by 
trained  researchers  cannot  get  into  many 
school  systems  because  of  the  barrier  set  up 
by  uneducated  school  trustees.  It  is  twenty- 
five  years  ago  that  Eliot  said  that  educa¬ 
tional  science  even  then  was  fifty  years  ahead 
of  educational  practice  because  the  school 
managers  were  not  permitted  to  run  as  good 
schools  as  they  know  how  to  run.  Mr. 
Andersen  cautions  us  to  search  for  the  good 
qualities  of  board  members  and  to  show 
proper  respect.  He  regrets  that  the  most 
competent  citizens  often  refuse  to  serve  on 
the  school  board.  But  he  makes  a  hoperful 
guess  that  there  are  few  school  boards  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  members  of  good,  sound  judg¬ 
ment.  He  warns  us  that  the  legal  powers 
and  duties  of  the  superintendent  are  usually 
vague.  There  is  a  daily  danger  of  stepping 
on  someone’s  toes,  a  greater  likelihood  of 
being  stepped  on  and  walked  over.  “A 
superintendent  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  people  pay  for  and  own  the  schools, 
the  board  is  the  people,  the  superintendent’s 
powers  and  duties  are  subject  to  its  rules. 
He  is  responsible  to  the  board.  He  is  like 
the  manager  of  a  business  owned  by  a  com¬ 
pany  that  works  through  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.”  The  average  school  board  in  Mr. 
Andersen’s  opinion  does  not  err  in  trespass¬ 
ing  upon  the  superintendent’s  proper  author¬ 
ity;  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  prone  to  load 


upon  him  things  that  it  should  do  Itself. 
Fortifying  his  delimitations  of  powers  and 
duties,  the  author  arrays  a  number  of  pertin¬ 
ent  {.ummarles  of  the  relation  of  boards  to  the 
superintendent  as  formulated  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  Portland,  and  the  Butte  school 
surveys,  on  the  ticklish  problem  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  board  member  posing  as  a  whole 
board  or  as  a  majority.  Mr.  Andersen 
prescribes  the  usual  remedies:  patience, 
carefulness,  tact,  on  the  part  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  But  he  proposes  also  an  almost 
untried  palliative:  reference  to  the  whole 
board.  Really  this  is  so  perfectly  in  accord 
with  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
school  system  that  it  is  amazing  how  little 
it  is  used.  “School  director  Smith,”  let  the 
superintendent  say  at  next  board  meeting, 
“has  asked  me  to  see  that  Annie  Jones,  the 
daughter  of  a  good  customer  of  his,  is  pushed 
ahead  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  Fairhope 
school  in  filling  the  vacant  place  of  assistant 
to  the  principal.  What  does  the  board  ad¬ 
vise  ?”  “  By  discussing  such  matters  frankly 

at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  board  an  Individual 
member  will  as  a  rule  be  satisfied.  If  he  is 
not  he  hasn’t  much  chance  to  harm  the 
superintendent  by  misquoting  him.”  “  There 
should  be  a  clear  understanding  from  the 
first  that  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  must 
not  take  their  grievances  directly  to  some 
member  of  the  board  without  first  consulting 
the  superintendent.”  Mr.  Andersen  quotes 
the  Ogden  school  survey:  “The  individual 
board  member  should  not  attempt  to  dictate 
school  policies  to  the  superintendent  or  to 
listen  to  complaints  from  principals,  teach¬ 
ers,  or  parents.  An  individual  board  mem¬ 
ber  does  not  have  authority  over  any 
employee  unless  the  board  by  resolution  has 
delegated  him  to  exercise  authority.”  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  author  does  not  publish 
a  graph  showing  the  P.  I.  Q.’s  (personal 
interference  quotients)  of  various  school 
boards.  When  the  department  of  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  Cleveland,  somebody  at  a  dinner 
canvassed  all  present  to  ascertain  whose 
school  boards  did  not  do  these  naughty 
things.  None  were  found,  but  a  number  of 
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voters  recorded  that  they  had  heard  that 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was  free  from 
these  sore  spots.  Later  the  president  of 
that  board  admitted  the  soft  impeachment 
and  said  his  board’s  motto  was  sine  sugges- 
tionibus  ad  superintendentem.  No  one  can 
deny  that  Mr.  Andersen’s  prescriptions  are 
sound.  As  soon  as  school  superintendents 
themselves  follow  them,  the  specific  dis¬ 
tempers  of  school  boards  mentioned  by  him 
will  disappear.  Only  a  few  Arnold  Winkel- 
rieds  need  be  impaled.  First  volunteers 
will  go  to  Baltimore. 

The  author  puts  the  most  pertinent  query 
as  his  first  chapter:  “Do  you  want  to  be  a 
school  administrator.?  Why?’’  He  is  frank 
to  advise  you  that  unless  you  have  the 
qualifications  you  had  better  seek  less 
dangerous  employment,  for  the  unfit  school 
man  does  more  harm  than  any  other  botcher 
in  the  country.  If  you  have  these  nine 
virtues:  character,  enthusiasm,  tact,  fore¬ 
sight,  personality,  poise,  executive  ability, 
professional  training,  and  understanding, 
you  will  succeed.  You  won’t  have  an  easy, 
carefree,  and  independent  life.  If  you  are 
looking  for  these  we  don’t  want  you. 
You’ll  be  disappointed  and  you’ll  be  a  pest 
on  the  profession.  That  is  the  sort  which 
in  the  past  has  been  numerous  enough  to 
blight  the  whole  business.  It  is  only  in 
the  last  few  years  that  professional  training 
— equipping  men  and  women  so  that  they 
know  decidedly  more  than  the  average 
citizen  about  children,  minds,  bodies, 
society,  politics,  economics — has  furnished 
the  schools  with  workers  who  measure  up 
to  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer.  Ability  to 
shake  hands,  make  a  speech  and  whip  the 
big  boys  is  no  longer  the  main  talent  needed 
to  secure  election  as  a  schoolmaster.  But, 
nowadays,  the  contempt  for  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  where  such  contempt  exists, 
is  due  to  the  few  untrained  politician  superin¬ 
tendents  who  are  without  scientific  training 
as  educational  authorities,  or  it  is  due  to  the 
belated  citizen  who  still  conceives  school 
men  to  be  of  the  sort  he  knew  when  he  was 
a  boy.  Doctor  Andersen  gives  plenty  of 
attention  to  the  sayings  of  eminent  Ameri¬ 


cans  who  have  declared  that  education  is 
the  most  important  of  the  public  services 
and  should  be  the  best  paid.  “When  the 
world  grows  wise  its  supreme  talent  and 
genius  will  turn  toward  teaching  instead  of 
toward  making  steel  or  raising  hogs  or  run¬ 
ning  banks.’’  Andersen  would  not  lure  you 
into  school  administration  by  any  hope  that 
such  a  millennium  is  at  hand.  If  you’re  on 
the  make,  keep  out;  if  you  want  steam 
yachts,  private  art  galleries,  and  your  wife’s 
picture  in  the  paper,  run  along,  this  is  no 
job  for  you.  But  if  you  want  to  invest 
your  life  in  the  most  highly  productive  em¬ 
ployment  known  to  man,  this  business  of 
directing  schools  will  give  you  more  whole¬ 
some  and  permanent  satisfaction  than  any 
other  pursuit.  It  is  interesting,  it  develops 
you,  it  is  progressing  year  by  year,  it  has 
novelty,  there  are  discoveries  possible  in  it, 
it  deals  with  living  material,  it  gains  you 
respect,  affection  and  permanent  friend¬ 
ships,  it  exercises  courage,  fortitude,  en¬ 
durance,  and  faith.  In  short,  along  with 
a  fairly  good  living  it  gives  you  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  engaging  in  what  is  now  in  America 
a  respected  and  noble  calling.  Andersen  is 
right.  With  all  the  irritations  of  the  super¬ 
intendency  it  has  reached  a  high  plane  and 
each  year  goes  higher.  Such  books  as  this 
push  it  up.  The  whole  volume  puts  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  in 
the  light  of  wide  experience  and  of  the  il¬ 
lumination  of  many  authorities.  It  is 
specific  and  direct.  From  securing  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  training  of  a  janitor,  every  im¬ 
portant  duty  of  a  superintendent  is  detailed, 
every  common  blunder  guarded  against. 
It  is  a  manual  indeed  to  have  at  hand. 
The  author  says  he  is  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  to  help  the  superintendent  of  the 
rural  or  small  community,  but  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problems  common  to  us  all  is  so 
human  and  sane  that  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  commend  it  to  even  the  head  schoolman 
of  New  York  City,  or  of  Philadelphia. 

Getting  teachers  to  grow. — Doctor  Bagley’s 
Modern  Teachers  Series  has  reached  the 
number  of  five  volumes.  Doctor  Freeland, 
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the  latest  author  in  the  set,  makes  a  running 
comment  on  how  successful  teachers  have 
been  developed.^  He  estimates  that  fifteen 
or  twenty  years’  experience  does  not  ter¬ 
minate  the  advancement  of  the  sort  of 
practitioner  we  need.  It  is  the  back  num¬ 
bers,  those  who  become  satisfied  during  the 
first  two  years  and  remain  at  that  point  in 
professional  intelligence;  it  is  this  sort  we 
must  eradicate.  Factors  that  lead  to  im¬ 
provement  are:  a  desire  for  it,  surroundings, 
stimulating  friendships,  reading,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  attendance  at  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  gives  a  program  for  self  improve¬ 
ment — a  composite  made  up  from  self¬ 
measurement  sheets  submitted  by  successful 
superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers. 
His  discourse  on  developing  a  point  of  view 
is  stimulating  and  encouraging.  He  has  an 
unusual  chapter  on  “The  Teacher  in  the 
Background,”  the  conclusion  of  which  is 
that  the  class  and  not  the  teacher  must  be 
led  to  do  the  work.  This  has  been  a  motto 
for  teachers  ever  since  you  can  remember; 
yet  Doctor  Freeland,  himself  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  teachers,  finds  it  necessary  to 
hammer  home  the  proposition.  He  does  it 
with  strength  and  gentleness.  The  book 
will  be  particularly  welcome  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  a  large  number  of  specific 
exercises  and  lessons  to  be  given  in  the 
school. 

Don*t  lose  sight  of  the  underlying  principles. 
— We  old  fellows  are  amazed  and  delighted 
at  the  growth  of  our  calling  into  a  profession 
as  indicated  by  a  mere  count  of  the  number 
of  professional  volumes  issuing  from  the 
presses.  In  the  Educational  Review  for 
March,  1925, 1  listed  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  professional  books  for  educators 
printed  in  1924.  This  comprised  only  those 
that  had  come  to  my  attention.  It  takes 
no  account  of  previously  published  standard 
works  on  this  subject  that  are  selling  in 
large  numbers.  For  instance,  the  River¬ 
side  Series  has  nine  volumes  on  general 
educational  theory;  four  on  the  history  of 

•The  Improvement  of  Teaching. — George  E.  Freeland, 
Director,  TraininK  School,  State  'I'eachers  College,  San  Jose, 
California.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  290  pp. 
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education;  sixteen  on  administration  and 
supervision  in  schools;  six  on  methods  of 
teaching;  and  four  on  high-school  service. 
Professors  Chapman  and  Counts  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  Yale  University, 
offer  the  fortieth  volume  in  this  series.^  The 
urge  for  this  new  book,  if  I  understand  the 
authors,  is  that  the  decided  healthy  interest 
in  concrete  material  and  training  runs  the 
risk  of  neglect  of  the  sound  grounding  in 
educational  philosophy  which  furnishes  a 
needed  strength  for  the  professional  struc¬ 
ture.  “Say  all  we  may  in  favor  of  the 
newer  engineering-type  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  education,  and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  them,  the  fact  remains  that  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  young 
teacher  is  to  formulate  for  himself  a  sound 
working  philosophy  of  the  educative  pro¬ 
cess  to  guide  him  and  to  vitalize  his  pro¬ 
cedure.  There  is  always  occasion  for  a 
restatement  of  educational  philosophy.  On 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  social  change,  the 
advance  of  human  thought,  the  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  worth  of  personality,  there  must 
be  restatement  of  educational  aims  and 
values  from  generation  to  generation.” 
Proceeding  from  this  thesis  the  writers  take 
up  education  as  an  adjustment,  as  affected 
by  biological  discoveries,  by  industrial 
changes,  by  the  modification  of  behavior. 
The  development  of  the  theme  follows  the 
lines  of  sociology,  politics,  and  hygiene. 
“How  Personality  Emerges  through  Educa¬ 
tion”  is  a  particularly  attractive  chapter, 
taking  up  the  complex  meaning  of  person¬ 
ality,  the  function  of  conscience,  Freud’s 
doctrines,  complexes,  and  phantasies.  With 
health  as  a  basis,  the  development  of  a 
physical  conscience,  the  modification  of  the 
school  program  to  fulfill  hygieneic  needs,  are 
outlined  in  detail.  Preparation  for  parent¬ 
hood  and  family  life,  equipment  for  living 
in  this  industrial  age,  the  schools’  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  duties  of  a  democratic  society, 
are  treated  with  a  freshness  and  direct  ap¬ 
plication  which  make  the  book  particularly 
readable.  So,  too,  is  the  recreational  life 

'Principles  of  Education. — J.  Cro.sby  Chapman,  George  S. 
Counts,  Houghton  MitHin  Company,  Boston,  645  pp.  $2.75. 
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and  education,  religion,  and  conduct.  The 
evaluation  of  studies  in  elementary  and  high 
schools,  the  complete  function  of  each  type 
of  lower  and  higher  education,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  vocational  instruction,  the  methods 
of  teaching,  and  the  support  and  control  of 
education  are  discussed  at  length.  From  a 
new  angle  and  with  singular  force  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “To  Whom  Should  Society  Delegate 
its  Educational  Functions.?”  is  presented 
with  authoritative  opinions  from  the  think¬ 
ers  of  to-day  and  yesterday. 

Things  must  be  done  differently  since  the 
tear. — Harry  D.  Wilson  is  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Berkeley,  California;  Geo.  C. 
Kyte,  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  and 
Herbert  B.  Lull,  Director  of  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  in  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia.  These  three  have  collaborated 
in  a  work^  beginning  with  a  brief,  intimate 
presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  education 
and  its  place  in  modern  times  leading  up  to 
the  nature  of  work  in  a  socialized  school,  and 
concluding  with  a  treatment  of  the  various 
phases  of  teaching  procedure  calculated  to 
produce  a  school  operated  with  economy  and 
efficiency  in  preparing  children  for  their 
social  duties.  If  you  believe  that  moral 
ideas  and  standards  should  be  the  chief  ob¬ 
jective  of  an  American  public  school  and 
that  the  achievement  of  these  requires 
health,  physique,  knowledge  of  the  duties 
and  responsibility  of  citizenship,  desire  to 
perform  them,  ability  to  do  some  kind  of 
productive  work,  and  disposition  to  use 
leisure  time  profitably  and  wholesomely, 
you  will  find  your  beliefs  strengthened  and 
enlarged  by  a  perusal  of  this  book.  You 
can  compare  your  school  with  the  ideal 
described  in  the  chapter  “The  Essentials  of 
a  Good  School.”  You  can  see  what  the 
latest  opinions  are  as  to  a  proper  curriculum 
and  how  it,  if  properly  managed,  achieves 
the  moral  aim,  the  civic  aim,  and  the  other 
objectives  which  are  the  keynote  of  this 
work.  “Since  the  World  War  we  have  all 

■Modern  Method*  in  Teaching. — Wil.son,  Kyte,  Lui.l. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  New  York.  286  pp.  j^i.64. 


Studied  more  particularly  the  advantages 
and  needs  of  democratic  governments.  We 
have  come  to  realize  the  priceless  value  of 
real  democracy.  Forward-looking  states  re¬ 
quire  every  teacher  to  take  a  course  in  civic 
education  before  being  certified  to  teach 
any  subject.  The  school  textbooks  now 
appearing  give  more  space  than  ever  before 
to  discussing  the  duties  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship  and  to  impressing  the  need  of  adherence 
to  them.”  What  should  be  taught  in  arith¬ 
metic,  in  reading,  in  geography,  why  it 
should  be  taught,  and  how  it  should  be 
motivated  tow^ard  realizing  the  American 
aim  are  treated  wfith  directness  and  force.  A 
striking  full-page  table  with  parallel  columns 
contrasts  the  socialized-school  work  and 
the  formal-school  work.  This  table  shows 
the  difference  in  the  pupil,  in  the  teacher 
and  in  the  process.  It  is  worth  printing  on 
a  large  scale,  framing,  and  hanging  in  the 
teacher’s  room  by  the  side  of  the  mirror. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  problem  method, 
the  project  method,  the  appreciation  lesson, 
the  drill  lesson,  natural  child  activities  in  the 
classroom,  planning,  assignment,  super¬ 
vised  study,  visual  aids,  questioning,  review 
tests,  and  measurements. 

A  bag  of  books  on  our  new  obligations. — 
Everybody  knows  that  a  fish  story  without 
the  teller’s  hands  held  parallel  is  a  weak 
narrative.  If  you  want  me  to  realize  what 
you  wdsh  to  impress  give  me  pictorial  aid. 

I  need  it  more  in  the  case  of  quantity, 
dimension,  statistics,  fact,  than  in  ordinary 
narrative.  Ellwood  Cubberley  says  the 
first  idea  he  had  of  the  value  of  graphic  aids 
in  representing  educational  facts  came  from 
Frank  Spaulding’s  publicity  campaign  in 
Newton,  Massachusetts.  Doctor  Cubber¬ 
ley  selected  a  youngster  who  was  clever  with 
charts  and  diagrams,  Harold  Williams,  and 
put  him  to  conducting  a  course  in  graphic 
methods  for  the  students  of  education  in 
Stanford  University.  This  was  seven  years 
ago.  Williams  continued  to  teach  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Meantime  he  has  become  Doctor 
Williams,  and  an  official  psychologist  in  the 
University.  Doctor  Cubberley  has  enlisted 
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him  as  an  author  in  the  Riverside  textbook 
series.  This  present  volume^  shows  why  the 
present-day  publicist  who  has  any  point  to 
make  says  to  the  compiler  who  brings  him 
the  statistics  “Chart  ’em,  visualize  ’em, 
pictorialize  ’em.”  The  materials  for  graphic 
execution,  the  technic  of  it,  are  followed  by 
more  than  two  hundred  pages  illustrated 
with  the  various  kinds  of  means  to  give  force 
to  school  facts  whether  for  educating  a  child 
in  school,  or  a  school  board  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  the  common  public  in  the  earth 
beneath. 

Harold  Rugg’s  book^  on  the  same  subject 
and  in  the  same  series  selects  the  simpler 
devices  used  to  visualize  quantities,  grades, 
etc.,  and  applies  them  to  scores,  marks, 
tests,  attendance,  ages,  and  the  other  vari¬ 
ables  in  school  procedure.  The  text  and 
illustrations  are  excellent.  How  and  why 
to  use  the  graphic  method  is  told  in  persua¬ 
sive,  everyday  language.  Most  teachers  and 
most  children  enjoy  the  use  of  pictorial 
means  of  showing  growth,  advance,  success. 
Rugg  has  a  large  number  of  bright  and  en¬ 
gaging  samples. 

Professor  Thurstone’s*  treatise  is  the 
fifth  volume  in  Dr.  M.  V.  O’Shea’s  experi¬ 
mental  education  series.  It  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  piece  of  work  from  a  mechanical  stand¬ 
point  and  is  finely  correlated  with  familiar 
mathematical  principles.  “It’s  not  so  long 
ago,”  says  Editor  O’Shea,  “that  we  never, 
in  reading  a  book  on  teaching,  came  across 
such  words  as  correlation,  coefficient,  me¬ 
dian,  mode,  variability,  frequency,  surface, 
standard,  deviation,  probability  curve,  per¬ 
centile  rank,  and  so  on.  But  now  choose 
at  random  any  twenty-five  educational 
articles  of  the  present  and  such  terms  are  so 
frequent  that  unless  we  know  what  they 
mean  we  shall  be  all  at  sea.”  Doctor  Thur- 
stone  proceeds  to  make  these  and  kindred 
terms  intelligible  by  simple  definition  and 
ample  illustration.  Every  detail  of  statisti- 

'Graphic  Methods  in  Education. — J.  Harold  Williams, 
Haughton  MifHin  Company,  Boston,  319  pp.  ^2.00. 

*A  Primer  of  Graphics  and  Statistics  for  Teachers. — 
Harold  Rugg,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  142  pp.  $1.60. 

n^e  Fundamentals  of  Statistics. — L.  L.  Thurstons,  Uni- 
Tersity  sf  Chicago.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  237  pp. 


cal  procedure  is  covered.  The  book  is  in¬ 
tended  as  an  elementary  treatment  of  the 
subject.  It  assumes  little  knowledge  of  the 
science  on  the  reader’s  part  and  makes  no 
effort  to  impress  him  with  the  writer’s 
erudition.  But  wffiat  selections  he  makes 
from  the  body  of  statistical  science  he  works 
out  in  accordance  with  scientific  laws  so  that 
you  must  expect  to  keep  your  wits  about 
you  and  to  use  your  gray  matter  in  master¬ 
ing  the  details.  Probable  error,  correlation, 
coefficient,  binomial  expansion,  are  not 
child’s  play;  neither  is  teaching,  nowa¬ 
days.  It  is  moving  into  the  realm  of  science. 
We  have  to  mind  our  I.  Q.’s.  This  branch 
of  the  business  requires  concentration  and 
taking  pains. 

Doctor  Trabue’s  book^  also  goes  into  the 
details  of  the  measuring  formulas,  the 
graphs,  and  the  scales  which  have  come 
into  school  management  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  It  is  a  volume  in  the  American 
Education  Series  of  which  George  Strayer 
is  editor.  “Our  business  must  be  judged 
by  results,”  says  the  editor.  We  can’t  go 
on  guessing.  The  traditional  marking  sys¬ 
tem  full  of  the  teacher’s  personal  bias,  the 
identical  work,  when  marked  by  different 
teachers,  varying  all  the  way  from  “excel¬ 
lent”  to  “failure,”  won’t  do.  When  we 
thought  we  were  marking  pupils,  as  likely  as 
not  we  were  marking  our  own  optimism  or 
a  personal  grouch.  Like  the  shipbuilding 
that  has  changed  from  rule-of-thumb  to  a 
working  out  of  mathematical  formulas, 
like  the  steel  making  which  has  grown  from 
a  guessed  mixture  to  a  predetermined  chemi¬ 
cal  combination,  the  estimate  of  progress, 
the  evaluation  of  service  for  which  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  is  paid  will,  as  this  measuring 
requirement  develops,  become  the  terror  of 
shirkers  and  the  discomfiture  of  political 
interference.  Professor  Trabue  undertakes 
with  commendable  patience  to  make  the 
art  of  measuring  instruction  relatively  easy 
to  understand.  He  admits  that  most  of  us 
still  seem  to  find  the  matter  beyond  our 
comprehension.  He  has  been  trying  it  on 

iMeasuring  Results  in  Education. — Marion  Rex  Trabue, 
University  of  North  Carolina.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  491  pp. 
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teachers  for  eight  years.  The  number  of 
converts  is  growing  with  astonishing  rapid¬ 
ity.  The  technical  terms  of  the  science  are 
prevalent  in  all  educational  literature  and 
in  the  conversation  of  educator  folk.  In 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  book  are  in¬ 
teresting  accounts  as  to  why  and  how  this 
has  come  about.  The  lazy  minded  who 
prophesied  that  the  new  fad  would  pass 
have  been  impelled  to  keep  company  with 
medians  and  quartiles.  After  exposition 
of  reading — writing — arithmetic — spelling- 
scales,  and  others,  with  much  illustrative 
matter  appertaining  to  statistical  science, 
the  writer  concludes  with  an  illuminating 
chapter  on  prospects.  Scientific  measure¬ 
ment  will  stay.  It  will  extend  its  influence. 
Knowledge  of  it  will  be  compulsory.  It  is 
unescapable.  It  is  extending  through  medi¬ 
cine,  industry,  and  military  practice.  The 
weakness  of  education  has  been  its  failure 
to  possess  the  dependability  of  an  exact 
science.  Methods  were  introduced  by  elo¬ 
quence  and  maintained  without  scrutiny  of 
results.  Measuring  devices  will  improve, 
as  will  the  skill  of  their  users.  Complexity 
will  be  analyzed  into  specific  cases.  From 
administrative  officer  to  the  workers  in  the 
classrooms,  the  interest  in  measurements  is 
extending — from  the  testers  to  the  tested. 
As  the  modern  physician  uses  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  the  modern  teacher  wants  a  means  of 
knowing  how  matters  stand.  The  wild  and 
hasty  will  continue  to  get  more  out  of  tests 
than  is  in  them.  The  narrow  will  drill  on 
examination  questions  rather  than  educate 
the  powers  they  test.  The  testing  program 
is  not  and  should  not  be  the  teaching  pro¬ 
gram.  The  curriculum,  as  we  awake  to  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  by  tests  find  it  producing 
what  is  claimed  for  it,  will  be  profoundly 
modified.  The  traditional,  largely  worth¬ 
less  systems  of  marking  pupils  and  teachers 
will  be  supplanted.  Education  will  be  not 
only  more  scientific  and  effective,  but  more 
democratic,  as  it  will  be  able  through  diag¬ 
nosis  to  extend  its  benefits  to  those  who  now, 
through  misapplied  and  unsuccessful  treat¬ 
ment,  give  up  hope  of  progress.  It  behooves 
us,  therefore,  as  it  did  those  doctors  and 


engineers  and  electricians  and  other  profes¬ 
sionals  of  a  short  time  back,  to  equip  our¬ 
selves  in  the  technicalities  of  our  calling  and 
make  it  a  real  profession,  as  they  made  theirs. 

Professor  Hines  now  adds  to  his  Guide  to 
Educational  Measurements  another  work^ 
devoted  to  intelligence.  We  should  be 
grateful  to  him  especially  for  the  two  chap¬ 
ters  on  aims  of  education  and  on  democracy. 
Unless  intelligence  tests  assist  us  in  helping 
youth  to  the  practicable  and  desirable  in 
life,  we  have  small  use  for  them.  They  are 
not  intended  to  result  in  branding  children. 
After  an  extended  account  of  the  famous 
controversy  in  which  Terman,  Bagley, 
Cutten,  Cartel,  Rusk,  Whipple,  Holmes, 
and  Thorndike  took  a  hand,  he  concludes 
that  no  child  must  be  denied  the  right  either 
to  equality  or  equity  of  opportunity  until  it 
is  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
he  is  incapable  of  profiting  by  that  right. 

Gilliland  of  Northwestern  University  and 
Jordan  of  Cornell  are  the  authors  selected  by 
Editor  Chadsey  to  present  “Measurements” 
in  the  Century  Education  Series  of  which  the 
dozen  volumes  cover  the  professional  prob¬ 
lem  now  to  the  fore.  Their  book^  is  designed 
both  for  a  manual  for  teachers  in  service 
and  for  a  text  in  classes  studying  education. 
After  emphasising  the  need  of  scientific 
and  reliable  tests,  the  authors  carry  us 
through  the  fundamentals  and  their 
measurement,  including  geography,  history, 
music,  and  high-school  subjects. 

I  have  read  some  books  upon  educational 
tests  which  seemed  to  me  to  stress  many 
particulars  of  little  consequence,  but  when  I 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Monroe,  DeVoss  and 
Kelly’s  treatment  of  measurements,^  I  get 
the  idea  that  these  three  students  have 
agreed  to  reject  everything  except  what  can 

'Measuring  Intelligence. — Harlan  Cameron  Hines. — Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  146 
pp.  $1.20. 

-Educational  Measurements. — A.  R.  Gilliland  and  R.  H. 
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be  proven  to  be  worth  the  effort  of  using. 
Doctor  Monroe  directs  the  bureau  of 
Educational  Research  in  the  University  of 
Illinois;  Doctor  DeVoss  performs  a  similar 
service  for  the  University  of  California;  Doc¬ 
tor  Kelly  is  dean  of  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Their  book  is  a 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  1917 
work.  Especially  valuable  are  the  criticisms 
of  different  measurement  systems  intended 
for  the  same  purposes.  For  instance  the 
authors  take  up  all  the  proposed  penmanship 
tests  and  recount  the  criticisms  made  by 
those  who  have  studied  them.  Some  scout 
the  idea  that  emphasis  upon  position  in 
handwriting  amounts  to  much.  The  fear 
that  spinal  curvature,  eye  strain,  lung  de¬ 
fects,  digestive  disorders,  and  other  dis¬ 
asters  result  from  incorrent  position  in 
writing  is  dismissed  as  unsubstantiated  by 
the  examination  by  reputable  orthopedists. 
American  children  spend  very  little  time  in 
writing  and  that  is  usually  late  in  childhood 
after  the  bones  have  considerable  rigidity. 
Postures  assured  in  early  childhood  and 
positions  in  which  the  infant  is  placed  in  its 
physically  formative  years  are  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  positions  the  children 
assume  when  writing.  Furthermore,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  discouraging  fact 
that  the  postures  we  insist  upon  while  writ¬ 
ing  in  our  presence  are  so  seldom  used  by 
the  children  when  they  write  in  our  absence. 
We  need  to  encourage  correct  posture  not 
only  during  the  writing  period,  but  during 
the  marching  period,  the  studying  period, 
the  reciting  period,  the  sleeping  period,  the 
playground  period,  the  eating  period,  every¬ 
where,  all  the  time.  I  remember  a  writing 
master  we  used  to  have  in  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
frightening  the  girls  into  a  good  position  by 
magnifying  the  horrors  of  spinal  curvature, 
etc.,  but  he  did  convince  me  that  for  the 
mere  avoidance  of  fatigue  and  the  ability  of 
a  bookkeeper  or  handwriter  of  any  sort  to 
keep  going  for  extended  periods,  the  at¬ 
tention  to  free  arm  muscular  movement 
was  well  repaid.  “Nervous  Irritation,”  he 
said,  and  quoted  eminent  physicians  and 


hygeists,  “comes  through  too  much  exercise 
of  the  small  muscles,  like  the  tongue  or  the 
muscles  of  our  fingers;  while  marvelous 
health  and  bodily  welfare  come  through  the 
exercise  of  the  large  muscles,  like  those  of 
the  legs  in  walking,  of  the  back  and  arms  in 
canoeing  and  rowing.”  He,  therefore,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  and  secured  a  good  sitting  and 
writing  position,  a  generous  sweeping  move¬ 
ment  of  the  arms  in  penmanship.  Certainly 
he  was  able  by  his  generally  cheerful  class¬ 
room  atmosphere  to  hold  these  girls  through 
their  periods  of  pen-work  without  tiring 
them  out.  Nutt,  who  used  an  effective 
mechanical  device  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  finger  movement  and  arm  movement, 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  so  our  authors  tell 
us,  that  arm  movement  in  penmanship  can¬ 
not  be  developed  to  an  appreciable  degree 
in  the  younger  children  but  from  ten  years 
and  upwards  this  free-arm  movement  and 
the  proper  posture  while  writing  can  be 
generally  secured.  He  concludes  that  arm 
movement  should  be  left  to  individual 
selection.  Experience  rules  against  this. 
I  have  known  very  many  individuals  afflicted 
with  a  lazy  indifference,  and  unless  I  put 
them  in  the  proper  posture  and  request 
them  to  use  the  large  muscles,  they  tire  them¬ 
selves  out  before  an  extended  piece  of 
literary  composition  has  been  written  or 
copied.  I  find  that  so  many  classes,  as  in 
Principal  Rector’s  noted  William  Pitt  School 
in  New  York,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
Chicago  public  schools,  so  generally  excel 
in  handwriting  those  classes  whose  teachers 
are  indifferent  to  muscular  movement,  that 
I  am  disposed  to  recommend  it  until  more 
definite  experiment  proves  that  I  am  wrong. 
Our  authors  seem  to  me  in  this  handwriting 
discussion  to  have  accepted  an  untenable 
suggestion  for  neglect.  That  “with  type¬ 
writing  and  stenography  taught  every¬ 
where,  with  cheap,  portable  typewriters, 
stenotype  machines,  the  dictaphone,  and 
the  possibility  uiideveloped  in  the  radio,  it 
appears  possible  that  highly  trained  hand- 
writers  may  not  be  desirable.”  This  seems 
to  me  the  following  of  a  suggestion  based  on 
indolence.  In  what  city  can  you  find  a 
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sufficiently  generous  appropriation  to  sub¬ 
stitute  typewriting  machines  for  pencil,  or 
pen,  and  paper?  In  what  city  can  you  find 
the  advantage  of  exactitude,  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  an  objective  of 
writing,  too  unimportant  to  maintain? 
The  legibility,  neatness,  rapidity,  and  hygi¬ 
enic  production  of  handwriting  have  so  much 
to  do  with  the  training  of  proper  habits 
and  are  so  palpable  a  means  of  estimating 
good  schoolkeeping  or  its  absence,  that  it 
seems  to  me,  any  average  school  manager  will 
regard  Doctor  Monroe’s  slighting  reference 
to  the  importance  of  penmanship  as  one  of 
those  slips  too  frequently  made  by  college 
professors  that  write  on  common  school 
procedure. 

Lest  you  feel  that  I  am  unappreciative  of 
the  firm  and  efficient  tone  of  this  book  as  a 
whole,  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  chapter  on 
reading  gets  into  the  necessity  of  stiff,  hard, 
business-like,  skillful  direction  in  a  gratify¬ 
ing  fashion.  The  need  of  accurate  measure¬ 
ments  of  reading  ability,  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  each 
child,  and  of  knowing  how  to  cure  them, 
the  problems  of  vocabulary,  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  of  speed,  etc.,  are  given 
treatment  vigorous  and  essential.  Spelling 
is  treated  with  a  similar  strength;  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  measurement  of  ability  in  English 
and  in  other  languages  is  handled  without 
exaggerated  urge  to  exactness  of  estimate 
not  possible  by  any  tests  or  measures. 
“Standard  tests  do  not  yet  approximate 
perfection  that  may  be  described  as  ‘scienti¬ 
fic,’  but  it  is  untenable  to  take  the  position 
that  we  cannot  measure  achievement  and 
that  standardized  tests  are  no  good.  The 
professional  attitude  is  between  extremes. 
Standardized  tests  are  valuable  tools  which 
teachers  and  supervisors  may  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  work  effective.  They  are  so  much 
superior  to  the  old  estimates  and  examina¬ 
tion  grades  used  by  teachers  as  not  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  breath.’’  With  the 
intent  to  Improve  the  present  methods  of 
rating,  the  authors  take  up  in  succession  the 
various  experiments  which  have  come  to 
their  attention,  achievement  tests,  reliabil¬ 


ity,  coefficiency  scores,  and  proposed  im¬ 
provements  in  the  supervisory  uses  of 
examinations  and  surveys.  The  proposi¬ 
tions  will  be  welcomed  generally  by  school 
managers  everywhere. 

From  the  professional  laboratory. — 
J.  Carleton  Bell  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  started,  when  he  was  Instructor 
in  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  teach¬ 
ers,  “The  New  York  Society  for  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Study  of  Education,’’  was  told  that 
no  large-city  school  system  would  support 
so  highbrow  an  organization  as  he  proposed. 
He  had  the  temerity  to  hold  meetings  on 
Saturdays,  evenings,  and  holidays,  once  a 
month  and  oftener,  and  to  omit  the  usual 
allurements  of  addresses  by  eminent  educa¬ 
tors  of  world-wide  reputation.  Instead,  he 
arranged  papers  and  addresses  by  ordinary, 
everyday  teachers,  principals,  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  At  the  close  of  last  year  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  twenty-nine  dis¬ 
tinct  sections  of  the  club,  each  concerned 
with  the  experimental  study  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  or  high-school  subject.  The  present 
volume^  consists  of  thirty-two  papers  by 
members  of  the  organization.  The  sub¬ 
jects  include  measurement  of  ability  in 
composition,  vocabularies  of  school  pupils, 
measurement  of  the  quality  of  instruction, 
experiments  in  school,  outcomes  yet  to  be 
measured,  gifted  children,  objectives  in 
civic  education,  reading  in  the  high  school, 
etc.  The  authors  include  Hosic,  Thorndike, 
Klapper,  Peyser,  Shlels,  Gambrill,  Bell 
himself,  and  others,  all  actively  engaged  in 
solving  the  problems  which  they  describe. 

A  school  that  tried. — The  Public  Education 
Society  of  New  York  made  an  arrangement 
whereby  Elizabeth  Erwin,  its  psychologist, 
and  Louis  A.  Marks,  the  principal  of  a  large 
public  school  in  New  York  City,  experi¬ 
mented  upon  regrading  children  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  abilities,  modifying  the  courses 
of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups 
and  trying  a  number  of  new  propositions 

‘Contributions  to  Education. — New  York  Society  for  Exper¬ 
imental  Study.  W'orld  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  359  pp. 
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advocated  and  begun  in  various  schools  not 
restricted  by  the  rules  of  a  uniform  system. 
Miss  Erwin  and  Mr.  Marks  have  sum¬ 
marized  their  experiences  in  a  narrative, 
devoted  expressly  to  the  consideration  of 
making  the  school  fit  the  living  material 
sent  to  it.’^  The  honest  use  of  Intelligence, 
achievement,  and  other  standardized  tests 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  aims  in  the 
experiment.  The  variety  of  attendance — 
nineteen  different  nationalities — made  the 
trial  particularly  valuable.  The  specific 
methods  of  testing  and  classifying  the 
children;  the  cooperation  of  Instructors 
and  psychologist;  the  remarkable  growth  of 
Interest  by  the  teachers  in  new  and  scientific 
methods;  the  proper  ways  of  learning  to 
talk,  to  read,  to  take  part  in  dramatics; 
when  the  various  features  of  arithmetic 
should  be  begun;  how  large  the  classes 
should  be;  what  emotional  content  could  be 
provided  for  the  studies;  how  slow  and 
rapid  children  could  be  found  and  treated; 
what  should  be  done  for  the  neurotic  child; 
how  special  disabilities  and  talents  could 
be  discovered  and  helped;  are  treated  here  in 
narrative  form  with  frequent  application  of 
general  principles  to  all  school  children. 
Experiment  has  been  absent  from  even  our 
best  public  schools.  The  schoolmaster  has 
developed  a  peculiar  trait  which  makes  him 
unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  and  the 
necessity  of  progress.  There  has  been  a 
polite  conviction  on  the  part  of  school¬ 
masters  that  the  school  is  always  in  the  right; 
they  have  borrowed  it  from  homes  where  the 
parents  must  sustain  a  reputation  for  infal¬ 
libility.  But,  in  the  staff  of  teachers  super¬ 
vised  by  principal  Marks  and  advised  by  the 
psychologist,  a  readiness  for  experiment,  an 
open-mindedness  and  a  system  of  follow-up 
produced  an  organization  and  a  service  of 
high  value  to  education  at  large.  This  book 
describes  it. 

A  cheerful  experiment. — President  Emeri¬ 
tus  Eliot  commends  a  book^  by  the  organizer 

■Fitting  the  School  to  the  Child. — An  Experiment  in  Public 
Education.  Ei.izabeth  A.  Erwin  and  Louis  A.  Marks.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  339  pp. 

’Education  Moves  Ahead. — Eugene  Ranoolfh  Smith.  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston,  145  pp. 


and  head  master  of  the  Park  School  in 
Baltimore,  Eugene  Smith,  who  tried  out  a 
number  of  experiments  which,  with  eluci¬ 
dating  presentations  of  theory  and  general 
principles  he  describes  in  an  attractive 
volume  recently  issued.  The  test  of  good 
teaching  is:  “Do  the  pupils  prefer  to  be  in 
school  to  being  anywhere  else  and  do  they 
prefer  school  time  to  vacation  ?”  W  hen  we 
who  are  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  schools 
can  apply  this  test  to  ourselves  and  can  think 
more  of  Monday  morning  than  we  do  of 
Friday  night,  education  everywhere,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  will  be  moving 
steadily  ahead.  “We  educate  a  child  in 
order  that  he  may  while  living  a  normally 
satisfactory  life  contribute  his  full  share  to 
the  progress  and  betterment  of  mankind.” 
Do  you  notice  the  almost  universal  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  in  the  introduction  to 
books  pertaining  to  our  profession,  if  such 
books  have  been  printed  within  the  last 
ten  years.?  There  is  no  more  hopeful  sign. 
Smith  devotes  many  pages  to  the  methods 
of  putting  interest,  fun,  spirit,  allurement 
into  spelling,  writing,  and  the  various 
standard  exercises  of  the  common  school. 
He  rounds  up  the  various  plans  and  devices 
with  a  cheerful  and  positive  discussion  of 
character  formation  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  public  school  in  securing  it. 

Squeezing  the  mushiness  out  of  night  school. 
— It  is  in  order  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  in 
honor  of  William  Sharlip  and  Albert  A. 
Owens,  both  of  Philadelphia.  The  first  is 
supervisor  of  Americanization,  the  other  a 
teacher  of  it.  They  have  issued  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  workmanship  of  the  year,  a 
teacher’s  guide  for  turning  an  immigrant  into 
a  citizen.^  During  the  years  of  my  assign¬ 
ment  as  superintendent  of  New  York  Night 
Schools,  I  hungered  and  thirsted  for  a  book 
like  this.  I  used  to  wonder  why  our  evening 
teachers  hung  on  to  the  word-listing  mum¬ 
mery  called  oral  reading  after  the  day 
teachers  had  discovered  the  success  of  the 
quiet,  thought-getting  process.  The  dear 

■Adult  Immi^ant  Education:  Its  Scope,  Content,  and 
Methods. — William  Sharlip  and  Albert  A.  Owehs.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York,  317  pp. 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  adults 
took  to  my  reform  as  they  would  to  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  dentist’s  chair.  Sharlip  and 
Owens  give  me  the  ecstatic  joy  of  shouting, 
“I  told  you  so.”  Reading  is  reading, 
whether  it  is  taught  before  three  o’clock  or 
after  seven,  to  a  boy  or  to  a  man.  “It  is 
readily  apparent  that  for  the  immigrant  as 
well  as  for  the  average  person,  silent  reading 
is  the  more  intelligent,  more  valuable.” 
Making  a  noise  with  the  lips  is  not  reading. 
“The  teacher  persuades  herself  that  progress 
is  making  but  it  is  without  value.  They 
sound  the  words  and  have  no  sense  of  the 
meaning.”  All  this  book  impresses  you  as 
being  the  conclusion  of  observant  persons 
having  wide  experience  and  definite  pur¬ 
poses  in  mind.  It  starts  with  thirteen 
definitions  of  Americanization  by  as  many 
leaders  of  the  movement.  It  centers  upon 
the  ideals  and  standards  of  American  life 
as  school  objectives:  participation  in  civic 
service,  neighborliness,  duty.  The  tenor 
of  the  book  is  so  direct  and  positive  that  a 
school  superintendent  could  issue  it  as  an 
authoritative  guide  for  the  entire  adult¬ 
teaching  department  of  a  school  system. 
How  the  classes  are  to  be  organized,  the 
teacher  trained,  the  instructions  given,  the 
specific  courses  of  study  that  have  proven 
most  successful,  are  here  in  abundance.  To 
hold  the  attention  of  large  groups  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  uninterested  in  English  or  in  duty,  too 
fatigued  to  concentrate  on  anything,  is  no 
easy  task  to  be  tackled  unprepared  by  any¬ 
body  who  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  nightly 
pay.  The  present  book  keeps  the  service 
on  a  plane  of  real  dignity.  With  it  as  a 
guide  many  a  teacher  will  come  to  realize 
that  his  service  is  as  directly  patriotic  as 
entering  the  army.  With  decided  earnest¬ 
ness  the  authors  push  aside  the  archaic 
methods  which  tend  to  persist  in  night 
school  long  after  being  driven  out  of  the 
other  departments.  For  the  land’s  sake, 
stop  memorizing  the  Declaration  and  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner”  before  you  make 
the  meaning  as  clear  as  crystal.  Organize 
your  night-school  work  on  the  basis  of  your 
clearly  defined  objectives,  supervise  it,  test 


results,  follow  up.  This  is  the  condensed 
essence  of  the  book.  For  each  requirement 
it  oflFers  a  detailed  procedure.  Followed,  it 
will  correct  the  mushiness  of  night-school 
work. 

Our  raw  material^  its  changing  qualities y 
and  what  we  must  make  of  it. — In  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  for  September,  1924,  page 
108,  I  hailed  George  Coe  as  a  thinker  look¬ 
ing  into  the  future.  His  Law  and  Freedom 
in  the  School  is  one  of  the  powerful  books  of 
our  time,  considering  the  large  problems  of 
our  calling.  His  later  book^  is  short,  direct, 
notably  important.  “A  rapidly  changing 
world,  a  slowly  altered  procedure  of  school 
and  college  is  the  fact  with  which  we  have 
to  reckon.”  He  reckons  with  it  in  a  way 
which  wfill  help  every  school  manager  and 
teacher  who  reads  him.  Modernity  is 
creeping  into  the  curriculum,  but  not  with 
intelligent  comprehension — mostly  new 
tools  with  no  corresponding  movement  with 
respect  to  a  critical  evaluation  of  life.  To 
complain  about  the  bewildering  change  of 
our  youth,  to  strive  to  hold  on  to  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  marked  the  good  little  boys  and 
girls  of  1870,  is  blindness  and  folly.  What 
ails  our  youth.?  Partly,  the  acts  of  adults 
with  the  meanings  of  life  that  flow  there¬ 
from.  The  home  as  we  knew  it  is  going. 
Society  is  bewildered.  “I  have  yet  to  find 
anyone  who  can  tell  why  it  is  manly  for  men 
to  smoke  and  unwomanly  for  women,  why 
anything  unfit  for  a  girl  to  hear  is  fit  for  a 
boy,  why  it  is  less  appropriate  for  a  woman 
to  be  head  of  the  household  than  for  a  man, 
why  a  woman  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  chief  justice.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  male  sex  is  not  prepared  to  pres¬ 
cribe  how  the  female  shall  use  her  freedom.” 
“We  are  floundering  in  the  presence  of  un¬ 
solved  problems.” 

The  chapter  upon  what  ails  education 
opens  with  the  proposition  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fresh  life  purposes  is  hindered  by  the 
prevalent  view  that  teaching  is  something 
done  by  the  teacher  to  the  student.  Coe  is 

~  ‘WTiat'Ails  Ou^^Mith?-^<jEORCK  A.  Coe.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  N.  Y.,  97  pp.  $1.25. 
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at  his  best  in  these  short,  incisive  paragraphs 
treating  of  the  failure  of  schooling  to  hit  the 
mark.  “The  failure  of  collegians  to  have  a 
judgment  concerning  the  values  of  present 
civilization  is  due  to  the  type  of  college 
administration.  The  professor  of  physics 
teaches  physics  but  he  does  not  teach  living 
by  the  help  of  physics.  Getting  depart¬ 
mentalized  knowledge  into  the  heads  of 
students  is  the  major  function  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  valuation  of  that  knowledge  fails 
to  hold  its  right  place.”  The  business  of  be¬ 
ing  human,  the  attainment  of  satisfactory 
selfhood  in  a  satisfactory  society,  is  not  a 
vague  sentimental  thing.  It  is  the  big  ne¬ 
cessity  of  schooling.  The  whole  high-school 
and  college  curriculum  needs  to  be  vitalized 
by  aiming  to  give  the  student  the  answer  to 
these  questions:  What  do  I  need  to  do,  and 
therefore  to  know,  as  a  voter,  a  taxpayer,  a 
married  person,  a  parent,  a  member  of  the 
community.?  Especially  what  are  the  un¬ 
solved  problems  of  life  and  society.?  What 
decisions  shall  I  be  called  upon  to  make? 
What  are  my  resources  for  rational  and 
lasting  happiness?  Why  is  there  so  much 
unhappiness?  What  unhappiness  is  there.? 
Why  don’t  we  get  rid  of  ancient,  recognized 
evils.?  “Some  such  forward  look  toward 
living  is  the  thing  needed  to  give  health  to 
our  colleges.” 

The  chapters  are  short,  there  is  no 
wandering,  no  cynicism;  the  questions  are 
honestly  put,  they  are  vital.  The  answers 
are  honest,  too,  and  not  oracular,  but 
reasoned  out  with  a  sober  intent  to  realize 
the  things  that  matter.  The  ten  specifica¬ 
tions  for  an  educated  man  make  no  allusions 
to  the  classical  definitions  of  him  from  Hux¬ 
ley,  or  Bain,  or  Eliot,  but  they  accept  such 
details  of  those  older  formularies  as  fit  into 
the  repeated  requirement  of  the  author 
for  education  as  the  realization  of  life.  To 
preserve  the  natural  variability  of  youth, 
school  must  serve.  To  reorganize  vari¬ 
ability,  to  abate  our  social  floundering,  to 
produce  citizens  who  are  open-eyed  toward 
civic  needs,  and  inclined  toward  filling 
them,  a  notable  chapter  gives  counsel. 
Where  religion  has  failed  in  our  educational 


scheme,  and  what  its  supreme  opportunities 
are,  receive  the  same  profoundly  earnest 
attention  as  marks  the  entire  short  volume. 
A  singularly  timely,  frank,  constructive, 
sympathetic  essay  upon  the  main  obligation 
of  us  schoolmasters;  the  culture  of  youth  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  is  this. 

Getting  enthusiasms  into  harness. — Pro¬ 
fessor  Ross’s  latest  book^  confirms  me  in  an 
old  resolution  to  read  everything  of  his  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on.  This  is  because  from  the 
beginning  he  has  insisted  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  purposes  of  tax-supported  schools  is 
not  scholarship  but  citizenship.  He  has 
seen  the  educational  world  come  around  to 
his  belief  until,  according  to  the  canvass  of 
the  Literary  Digest^  ninety-seven  per  cent, 
of  the  school  superintendents  of  America 
want  the  schools  reorganized  more  efficiently 
to  achieve  this  objective.  The  latest  volume 
oflFers  what  the  graduate  of  an  American 
high  school  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
know  of  the  present  condition  of  his  country 
and  his  civic  duty  as  a  member  of  society 
educated  at  its  expense  and  for  its  benefit. 
Professor  Ross’s  idea  of  fitting  youth  for 
good  citizenship  is  to  rid  them  once  and  for  all 
of  fallacies  such  as:  “Why  shouldn’t  I  vote 
for  my  friends?”  “Is  it  anybody’s  business 
how  much  we  spend  to  elect  our  candidate.?” 
“Why  should  I  obey  a  law  put  over  us  by  a 
lot  of  blue  noses?”  The  classroom  is  the 
place  to  thrash  out  such  questions,  and  the 
time  to  do  it  is  while  the  youth  is  still  open- 
minded  and  disinterested.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  this  open-minded  author  presents  a 
picture  of  the  United  States  as  it  is,  who 
compose  it,  what  their  peculiarities  are, 
what  their  possibilities.  The  drift  to  the 
cities  and  what  it  implies,  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  the  spread  of 
machine  industries,  the  expansion  of  the 
social  mind,  family  changes,  child  welfare, 
crime,  poverty,  business,  freedom,  obedience 
to  law,  competition,  sectionalism,  religion, 
peace,  labor,  capital,  party,  public  opinion, 
democracy  and  kindred  topics  are  treated  in 

’Civic  Sociologry. — Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  Professor  of  So¬ 
ciology,  University  of  Wisconsin.  World  Book  Company,  365  pp. 
$1.80. 
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the  same  broad  but  personal  manner  that 
has  made  this  teacher  a  general  favorite. 
His  chapter  on  education  could  well  be  read 
and  discussed  in  every  high-school  assembly 
of  all  class  grades  everywhere.  The  great 
unevenness  in  school  opportunities  due  to 
the  maintenance  of  schools  by  states  and 
not  by  the  general  government,  differences 
in  the  average  pay  of  teachers  of  California 
as  compared  with  those  of  Mississippi,  the 
failure  of  the  American  doctrine  of  equality 
while  such  conditions  exist,  are  presented  in 
a  way  calculated  to  wake  up  the  youngsters 
to  their  duties  as  they  become  citizens. 
“The  aim  of  the  free  high-school  movement 
has  been  social  democracy.  America  pro¬ 
poses  that  so  far  as  possible  all  shall  have 
an  even  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  in 
the  race  of  life.  We  do  not  yet  see  how  to 
correct  the  inequalities  arising  from  the 
inheritance  of  property,  business,  or  family 
influence;  but  a  system  of  education  which  is 
free,  clear  to  the  top,  will  do  much  to  open 
the  doors  to  the  poor  man’s  children.  It  is 
so  working  out  in  America;  nowhere  else 
does  the  boy  of  the  day  laborer  face  such  a 
prospect  of  rising;  nowhere  else  does  the 
clever  son  of  the  farmer  or  the  machinist 
have  so  good  a  chance  of  getting  into  a  pro¬ 
fession.  But  the  pupil  has  to  have  food 
and  clothes  while  he  is  in  school  and  the 
chance  for  the  prizes  in  life  on  equal  terms 
is  still  limited  by  the  Inability  of  the  poorer 
parents  to  keep  their  children  to  their  stud¬ 
ies.  If  we  are  resolved  to  equalize  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  we  must  see  that  no 
capable  child  has  to  break  oflF  his  education 
on  account  of  poverty.  To  realize  this 
ideal  we  may  have  to  spend  twice  as  much 
on  education  as  we  do  now.” 

Doctor  Ross  takes  up  the  old  watchword 
“popular  education  a  bulwark  of  democ¬ 
racy.”  “To-day  we  pay  for  government 
not  only  by  high  taxes  hut  by  the  high 
prices  of  what  we  buy.  More  and  more, 
business  has  to  be  watched  and  regulated  by 
the  government.  The  Intelligence  of  the 
American  voter  of  a  century  ago  sufficed  to 
Insure  him  a  sort  of  control  over  the  govern¬ 
ment;  but  the  voter  of  to-day  needs  to  be 


much  better  informed.  Greater  intelligence 
is  demanded  of  the  citizen  as  our  govern¬ 
ment  tackles  the  heavy  tasks  which  economic 
and  social  development  thrusts  upon  it. 
Unless  we  educate  the  people  specifically 
upon  civic  questions,  rule  by  the  people 
disappears.  By  1900  so  shocking  a  deg¬ 
radation  of  government  in  large  cities  and 
sometimes  in  whole  states  was  evident  that 
a  widespread  alarm  led  to  a  demand  that 
the  schools  really  train  for  citizenship. 
Hence  the  present  growing  effort  to  acquaint 
pupils  with  community  team  work;  with  the 
principles  of  liberty,  of  freedom  of  speech, 
of  obedience  to  law,  of  majority  rule,  of  the 
place  of  party,  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
ballot,  and  of  other  essentials  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  democracy.”  “One  of  the 
most  crippling  social  diseases  is  the  stigma 
on  honest  work.  Many  subjects  taught  in 
high  schools  came  down  from  a  time  when 
schools  were  for  the  children  of  fine  folk 
who  would  never  have  to  soil  their  hands. 
The  sons  of  farmers  and  laborers  quit  school 
as  soon  as  they  could.  Only  within  this 
generation  have  educators  realized  that  the 
schools  must  come  close  to  the  farm  and  the 
workshop  if  they  are  to  hold  the  vast 
majority  whose  lot  it  will  be  to  earn  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  The 
school  must  teach  the  real  dignity  of  labor. 
A  mysterious  force  resists  this  endeavor.  It 
is  the  prejudice  against  manual  labor.  The 
plain  people  feel  a  lack  of  gentility  and  are 
secretly  ashamed.  It  is  the  making  of 
useful  things  with  the  hands  that  will  save 
the  young  folks  from  this  false  idea.” 
Here  is  a  significant  fact  developed  in  this 
text:  “A  century  ago  our  forefathers  were 
convinced  that  Individuals  who  intelligently 
pursue  their  private  interests  promote  the 
social  welfare.  In  accordance  with  this 
theory  the  aim  of  education  was  individual 
success.  The  school  was  to  develop  the 
powers  of  a  youth  so  that  he  might  run  well 
in  the  race  for  the  good  things  in  life.  It  was 
supposed  that  any  community  is  bound 
to  thrive  which  includes  a  large  number  of 
individuals  well  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.”  How  much  of  this  notion  still 
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persists?  Sanderson’s  big  service  lies  in  his 
attempts  to  substitute  the  general  instead 
of  the  personal  welfare  as  an  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Coe  sounds  this  note  with  singular 
clearness.  Ross  notes  the  beginning,  fifty 
years  ago,  of  the  doubts  regarding  the  old 
rosy  social  philosophy.  Important  civic 
interests  do  not  run  parallel  with  individual 
success.  Sacrifice,  unselfishness,  community 
welfare,  are  the  things  on  which  democracy 
chiefly  depends.  The  preservation  of  the 
forests  runs  counter  to  the  lumberman’s 
success.  Community  health,  community 
morals,  are  not  conserved  by  the  personal 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturer  or  the 
moving-picture  producer.  So  runs  this  book 
through  intimate  discussion  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  hour.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  more  stimulating  text  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  teachers  and  students  and  to  lead 
toward  an  honest  American  realization  of 
the  purposes  of  schools  of  the  public,  for  the 
public,  and  by  the  public. 

The  good  citizen  in  action. — Hon.  Seth 
Low,  importer  and  statesman,  reorganized 
Columbia  University  and  moved  it  to  its 
present  site.  What  his  educational  ideas 
were,  what,  as  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  and 
later  of  New  York,  he  did  for  the  community, 
together  with  much  and  Intimate  details 
of  his  beliefs  and  doings,  is  told  in  a  hand¬ 
some  book  issued  by  the  Putnams.^ 

An  author  who  dreads  the  effect  of  drudgery. 
— Paul  Klapper’s  fifth  contribution^  to  a 
library  of  professional  success  is  like  his 
other  books  in  this  respect.  It  seems  to 
have  been  written  close  to  the  classroom  by 
a  man  who  keeps  himself  abreast  of  the 
times  reading  widely  the  reports  of  the 
researchers  and  experimenters.  Klapper 
leaves  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  what  he 
is  aiming  at.  This  volume  is  a  treatise  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  effective  think¬ 
ing,  getting  ideas  from  print,  making 

‘Seth  Low. — By  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
New  York,  112  pp.  ^2,50. 
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English  alive,  using  reading  as  a  constant 
aid  to  worth-while  talk,  relating  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  classroom  practice.  Con¬ 
versation  is  as  important  as  absorption  of 
ideas  from  books.  Freedom  is  the  keynote 
of  it.  The  formal  reading  hour  in  school 
should  be  a  talking  time  as  well.  It  is  not 
a  test  period  and  the  lesson  must  not  be 
conducted  in  a  quiz  spirit.  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  are  to  be  aroused.  Neverthe¬ 
less  we  must  guard  against  mere  prattle. 
We  must  train  children  to  think — but  train 
them  to  think  and  speak  about  things  that 
are  worth  while.  The  author  gives  a  bright 
list  of  prepared  topics  for  children  to  talk 
about.  The  use  of  pictures  in  luring 
children  to  speak  and  to  write  is  admirably 
presented.  His  chapter  on  correction  of 
written  compositions  is  a  joy.  The  deple¬ 
tion  of  teacher  energy  caused  by  carrying 
home  packs  of  dead  papers  written  by 
children,  the  futility  of  expecting  that  the 
marking  of  errors  by  a  teacher  is  going  to 
produce  good  writers,  are  thoroughly  ex¬ 
posed  as  outworn  fallacies.  Let  my  lady 
be  the  busiest  when  the  children  are  writ¬ 
ing,  looking  over  their  shoulders  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  faults  as  they  occur.  She  is  not  to 
correct  them  but  to  point  them  out.  It  is 
by  self-correction  that  we  grow.  Get  rid 
of  the  deadening  effect  of  complete  order 
and  silence  during  the  composition  period. 
Let  the  children  be  walking  to  and  from  the 
dictionary,  asking  questions  and  receiving 
hints.  “Correction  of  written  work  in  its 
fullest  and  ugliest  sense  is  one  of  the  banes 
of  the  teacher’s  life.  There  is  so  much  of  it 
that  it  is  completely  overwhelming.  The 
round  of  repeated  errors  appears  and  reap¬ 
pears  in  spite  of  the  drudgery  of  the  teacher’s 
correction.  The  problem  is  how  to  reduce  it 
and  to  make  it  more  telling.”  Klapper 
takes  care  of  these  two  problems  with  signal 
success.  “The  teachers  who  have  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  do  too  much  for  their 
pupils.  The  children’s  efforts  are  slashed 
and  the  correct  forms  indicated.  The 
method  fails  woefully  to  accomplish  results, 
despite  the  conscientious  effort  and  the 
weary  drudgery  of  the  teacher.  Let  the 
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teacher  read  the  composition  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  writers  and  refrain  from 
putting  i  ly  marks  of  correction  on  the  work. 
The  time  .insumed  is  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  old  method.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  teacher  offer  the 
correct  form.  Personal  attention  to  all 
the  mistakes  is  a  colossal  task  and  usually 
devoid  of  results.”  Not  many  years  ago 
the  universal  verdict  was  that  all  composi¬ 
tions  must  be  rewritten.  Then  came 
prominent  authorities  claiming  that  no 
essay  should  be  done  over.  The  author 
discusses  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  His 
chapters  on  measuring  progress  and  on  the 
teaching  of  spelling  are  singularly  modern 
and  effective. 

This  is  a  timely  book  and  especially 
suitable  for  supplying  themes  for  regular 
professional  discussions  of  ways  and  means 
in  teachers’  meetings  under  the  direction 
of  the  principal. 

To  what  we  have  come  with  our  reading. — 
Doctor  Uhl  makes  a  big  book^  but,  as  usual, 
he  equips  it  with  so  intelligent  an  index  and 
arranges  his  material  in  such  systematic 
order,  sprinkling  the  diagrams,  tables  and 
bibliographical  notes  so  conveniently  that 
he  ranks  among  the  best  of  our  makers  of 
reference  books.  This  volume  is  a  guide 
for  the  selection  and  organization  of  ma¬ 
terials  of  reading  and  literature.  Teaching 
conditions  as  well  as  materials  are  outlined 
in  interesting  detail,  backed  up  by  labora¬ 
tory  investigations,  specimens  of  classroom 
teaching,  testing,  diagnoses,  and  remedies. 
The  standards  are  not  theoretically  guessed 
but  are  scientifically  determined  and  proved. 
He  uses  the  conclusions  of  Judd,  Grey,  and 
others,  as  well  as  new  and  extended  investi¬ 
gations  of  elementary  school  reading.  He 
considers  the  vocabulary  of  children  and  of 
reading  books,  the  objectives  of  different 
texts,  how  reading  books  are  graded,  how 
children’s  interests  are  discovered  and 
guided,  and  what  the  great  social  and  civic 
effect  of  public-school  reading  must  be  in  a 

■The  Materials  of  Reading;  Their  Selection  and  Or¬ 
ganization. — Willis  L.  Uhl,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company,  New  York.  386  pp. 


democracy.  His  chapter  on  diagnoses  of 
abilities  and  applications  of  suitable  exer¬ 
cises,  together  with  the  measurement  of 
progress  in  reading  and  literature,  is  clear 
and  conclusive.  It  is  in  the  present  pre¬ 
ferred  mode:  assertions  proved,  suggestions 
tried,  results  exactly  recorded.  A  capacity 
for  relating  scientific  researches  so  that  they 
do  not  appear  tiresome  enables  this  author 
to  cover  even  the  intricacies  of  laboratory 
researches  and  maintain  the  reader’s  lively 
interest. 

Saving  some  scattered  gems. — Two  New 
York  City  public-school  teachers  have  gone 
through  all  of  the  files  of  the  Forum  Maga¬ 
zine  and  restored  to  current  use  thirty-one 
famous  essays.^  Grace  of  style,  timeliness 
of  topics,  provocation  of  worth-while  dis¬ 
cussions,  suitability  for  imitation,  warrant 
the  selections  made.  Athletics,  novels,  best 
books,  drama,  radicalism,  college,  duties, 
education,  art,  immortality,  politics,  news¬ 
papers,  music,  and  immigration,  treated  in 
short  complete  dissertations  by  such  mas¬ 
ters  as  Edwin  Arnold,  Brander  Matthews, 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Price  Collier, 
Edward  Eggleston,  George  Santayana,  and 
Frances  A.  Walker,  make  these  little 
volumes  not  only  attractive  for  English 
classes,  but  of  the  sort  you  want  handy  when 
you  have  a  few  moments  for  solacing  your 
mind.  The  compilers  have  picked  pearls 
out  of  an  abundance  of  valuables. 

Not  generally  known  about  newspapers. — 
In  May,  1922,  Senator  Lodge  introduced  into 
the  Senate  a  resolution  favoring  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  homeland  for  the  Jews  in 
Palestine.  The  matter  had  been  discussed 
by  Jews  for  years.  Thousands  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fate  of  the  resolution.  With 
the  exception  of  brief  notices  in  two  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  the  American  press  made  no 
mention  of  the  passage  of  the  Lodge  resolu¬ 
tions.  With  an  array  of  facts  like  this, 

■Forum  Papers.  First  series,  Benjamin  A.  Heydrick,  235  pp.; 
Second  series,  Charles  Robert  Gaston,  250  pp-  Duffield  and 
Company,  New  York. 
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Doctor  Soltes  argues  the  need  of  a  Yiddish 
press. ^  He  dedicates  his  book  to  the  cause 
of  better  civic  education.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  foreign-language  papers  in 
America  persist  because  their  readers  are 
too  lazy  to  learn  to  read  English.  After 
you  have  read  the  material  presented  here 
you  will  learn  that  supply  and  demand  is  the 
vital  reason  for  the  non-English  newspaper. 
The  Jewish  Morgen  Journal  prints  more 
“wanted”  advertisements,  and  therefore 
has  more  readers.  The  readers  canvassed 
in  large  numbers  by  the  author  read  the 
Yiddish  papers  because  they  are  more  reli¬ 
able  than  those  of  the  usual  American  type, 
because  their  literary  style  is  more  dignified, 
because  they  have  more  news.  The  un¬ 
knowing  regard  the  Yiddish  speech  as  a 
jargon.  It  has  become  a  forceful  vehicle 
for  literary  expression.  Its  press  is  the 
principal  guide  of  immigrant  Jews  into  the 
forms  and  meanings  of  American  institu¬ 
tions.  It  has  its  Democratic,  Republican, 
and  Socialistic  organs.  An  illuminating 
series  of  editorials  and  leading  articles, 
given  in  English,  but  selected  from  all  kinds 
of  Jewish  papers,  reduces  to  informative 
use  the  results  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
research  by  the  author.  The  book,  to  the 
ordinary  gentile  reader,  will  present  an  al¬ 
most  constant  surprise.  It  is  so  circum¬ 
stantial,  so  pertinent  to  American  life,  and 
is  presented  with  such  lack  of  complaint  or 
defiance  as  to  warrant  warm  compliment  to 
Teachers  College  for  printing  it. 

What'll  I  do? — Doctor  Freyer  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  are  20,000  differ¬ 
ent  tasks  confronting  mankind  and  that  the 
bewilderment  confronting  youth  is  distress¬ 
ing,  wasteful,  and  capable  of  decided  ameli¬ 
oration  if  some  of  us  will  study  the  world’s 
needs,  classify  them,  and  talk  to  young 
people  on  the  subject.  He  used  to  direct  the 
vocational  department  of  the  large  central 
branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  in  Brooklyn.  He  is  now  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  in  New  York 

*The  Yiddish  Press, — An  Americanizini;  Agency.  Mordecai 
Soltes.  Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  224  pp. 


University.  His  book^  is  for  the  reader  in 
the  highest  high-school  grade,  for  collegians 
and  for  adults.  It  outlines  places  for  self 
analysis;  it  groups  occupations  under 
twenty-two  heads  and  gives  for  each  the 
qualities  needed  for  good  service  as  sum¬ 
marized  by  practitioners  of  note  in  each 
calling. 

The  play-grounders  publish  a  goodly  book. — 
More  than  fifteen  years  ago  twenty-three 
cheerful  Americans  brought  out  a  “normal 
course”  in  play.  Now  many  more  than 
twenty-three  with  the  rich  experience  of 
managing  playgrounds  in  Eastport,  West- 
port,  Northampton  and  South  Bend,  in 
New  York,  Oldtown,  Saint  Paul  and  Devil’s 
Lake,  have  issued  a  cooperative  book  under 
the  same  name.^  Right  in  the  middle  of  it 
comes  Joseph  Lee,  Father  Joe,  the  finest, 
kindliest,  heartiest  kind  of  citizen  America 
ever  produced,  Bostonian,  school-board 
member,  perpetually  young,  the  patron 
saint  of  happy  childhood,  with  that  epic 
little  sermon  of  his:  “Why  teach  play.?” 
“It  has  always  been  taught,”  says  Sir  Joseph, 
mildly,  and  persuasively,  with  that  sweet 
reasonableness  that  puts  over  the  movement 
for  every  club  or  city  council  he  addresses. 
“Baseball,  football,  golf,  pussy  want  a 
corner,  peekaboo  for  baby  in  mother’s  lap, 
are  taught.  The  child  of  to-day  is  the  heir  of 
all  the  good  games  of  the  ages.  Give  him 
his  inheritance  and  give  it  right,  or  vice, 
crime,  mental  and  moral  perversity  are  the 
penalty  society  will  get.”  Insomuch  as  no 
child  learns  manners,  morals,  music,  or 
anything  worth  while  from  other  children 
unless  those  child  teachers  are  skillfully 
taught,  no  child  gets  the  full  physical  mental 
and  moral  gain  from  play  haphazard.  Play 
can  train  children  in  unfairness,  cheating, 
cruelty,  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  vice. 
It  is  not  what  you  see  that  counts  so  much 
as  what  is  going  on  inside  the  player.  It  is 
to  the  supervisor,  the  play  leader,  that  we 

WocationalSelf-Cuidance.-DouGLAS  Freyer.  and  specialists. 
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must  look  to  see  that  recreation  is  a  blessing 
and  not  a  curse. 

This  volume  considers  the  organization 
of  community  recreation,  community 
drama,  music,  dancing,  the  play  for  adults, 
for  adolescents,  for  little  ones.  It  outlines 
the  qualities  of  leadership.  It  treats  of  the 
layout  and  apparatus  of  playgrounds,  of 
organization  and  administration  and  all  the 
related  necessities  of  community  recreation 
for  young  and  old.  1  If  it  had  been  printed 
in  Isaac  Walton’s  day  it  would  have  been 
called,  “Ye  paymaster’s  compleat  guide, 
being  a  perfect  treasurehouse  of  whatsoever 
appertaineth  to  ye  semely  conduct  of  sport 
in  freedom  and  merriment  withal.” 

Fun  that  functions, — Here  is  a  book^  con¬ 
taining  a  collection  of  bright  and  fascinating 
games,  plaj^s,  exercises  and  work,  intended 
for  rural  schools,  but,  to  my  mind,  fully  as 
desirable  in  the  schools  of  a  large  city. 
Miss  Metcalf  is  a  supervisor  in  the  White- 
water,  Wisconsin,  State  Normal  School. 
Her  success  and  resourcefulness  are  endorsed 
by  Doctor  M.  V.  O’Shea  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  contents  are  outgrowths 
of  actual  work  done  in  the  Whitewater 
demonstration  department.  They  begin 
with  the  little  boy  on  the  first  day  he  enters 
school  when  the  teacher’s  earliest  duty  is  to 
give  him  worth-while  things  in  accordance 
with  his  natural  instincts  and  tendencies. 
He  is  bursting  with  activity.  The  original 
sin  is  to  make  him  sit  still.  Miss  Metcalf’s 
various  kinds  of  activities  for  children,  the 
easily  constructed  apparatus  for  aids,  in¬ 
clude  the  best  of  the  old  and  a  great  deal  of 
engaging  new  devices. 

Better  than  fiddle-faddle  and  as  entertaining. 
— William  Davidson,  the  young  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools,  calls 
my  attention  to  the  need  of  good  dramatic 
pieces  for  school  assemblies.  One  good  play 
a  day  is  considered  none  too  many  in  the 
Pittsburgh  platoon  schools.  Every  class 
in  the  grammar  grades  of  Pittsburgh,  no 

‘Motivated  Primary  Activities  for  Rural  Teachers. — 
Margaret  F.  Metcalf.  Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago,  143 
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matter  whether  on  the  platoon  plan  or  not, 
has  to  have  regular  dramatic  work.  The 
Pittsburgh  teachers  discovered  that  fit 
plays  are  very  hard  to  find.  A  teacher 
generously  endowed  with  imagination  and 
invention,  Olive  Price,  set  to  making  her 
own.  They  grew  in  demand  as  other  teach¬ 
ers  heard  of  them.  Davidson  said  they 
ought  to  be  printed  for  the  convenience  of 
other  teachers,  even  those  not  enjoying  the 
felicity  of  teaching  in  Pittsburgh.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  pioneer  publisher  of  plays, 
Samuel  French,  issues  them,  a  fine  group  of 
seven  in  a  dignified  volume.^  Davidson, 
even  as  you  and  I,  has  become  tired  of  see¬ 
ing  a  school  suspend  orderly  procedure  and 
grow  hectic  with  preparation  of  costumes, 
properties,  lights,  scenery,  and  all,  only  to 
find  that  the  play  itself  is  some  weak  imita¬ 
tion  of  cheap  vaudeville  or  follies  not  worth 
remembering.  He  is  sure  that  the  children 
love  to  act  and  see  plays.  He  knows  that 
rehearsal  and  presentation  are  impressive 
upon  the  memory.  Wherefore,  he  wants 
big  themes — humanity,  ideals,  nobility — 
put  into  the  form  that  will  engage  the  in¬ 
terest  of  children.  For  that  reason  he 
recommends  Miss  Price’s  collection  which 
includes  “Lantern  Light,”  a  reminiscence  of 
New  England  witch  hunting;  “Evangeline”; 
“Hiawatha”;  “Little  Lady  Dresden,”  a 
Mount  Vernon  episode;  “The  Blue  Wig¬ 
wam,”  introducing  Pocahontas  and  others. 

Be  careful  about  judging  men  by  their  looks. 
— Professor  Griffitts,  psychology.  University 
of  Michigan,  gathers  his  observations  on 
vocations  into  a  book^  for  classroom  use. 
He  gives  rules  for  the  choice  of  a  calling, 
but  warns  that  one  cannot  be  thoroughly 
practical  until  he  has  mastered  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  These  are:  variability, 
correlation,  indication  of  special  capacity, 
and  others.  The  preliminaries,  letters  of 
application,  recommendations,  interviews, 
leading  up  to  employment  are  here.  The 
applicant’s  clothes,  behavior,  nervousness, 
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the  use  of  rating  scales  in  estimating  fitness 
for  specific  employments,  are  gone  into 
with  scientific  detail.  Dexterity,  control, 
speed,  observation,  imagination,  instincts, 
and  character,  here  take  on  a  new  interest 
because  of  their  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  almost  universal  concern  of  getting 
a  job.  It  is  a  book  on  human  nature  and 
how  it  may  be  judged.  It  considers  things 
of  universal  interest  which  are  usually  the 
subject  of  wild  guesses.  Griffitts  subjects 
them  to  cold,  scientific  tests.  The  result 
is  continuously  interesting. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  left-handed? — 
Here’s  a  good  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Parson  has 
collected  and  sifted  a  library  on  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  left-handedness.  He  gives  a 
list  of  more  than  five  hundred  treatises  on  it. 
In  a  very  readable  book^  he  cites  the  best  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  subject  and  reaches  a 
conclusion  linking  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  a 
curious  manner.  Incidentally  a  number  of 
valuable  facts  are  developed  relating  to  the 
possibility  of  making  left-handed  persons 
right-handed,  to  ambidexterity  among  the 
feeble  minded,  and  to  the  picturesque  no¬ 
tions  eminent  persons  have  entertained  on 
the  use  of  the  right  or  left  hand. 

Here  is  more  high-schoolery  in  one  book 
than  ever  was  before. — Willis  Uhl,  professor 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  brought  together,^  to  discuss  high 
schools,  the  finest  conceivable  gathering  of 
your  old  friends.  Bobblt  is  here  discoursing 
on  objectives  and  how  they  should  decide 
the  curriculum;  Angell  talks  of  the  junior 
college  and  the  senior  high  school;  Bag- 
ley’s  protest  against  damning  us  by  a  blind 
worship  of  I.  Q.’s  sounds  as  sane  as  when  he 
uttered  it  first.  Here  is  Bird  Baldwin 
describing  the  significance  of  physical 
growth;  Baker  urging  us  to  stop  wasting 
time;  one  Bliss  analyzing  high-school 
failures;  the  other  Bliss  computing  teachers’ 
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intelligence;  Bode  warning  against  tests 
running  mad;  Bonner  comparing  high 
schools  according  to  size  and  estimating 
the  bearing  of  salaries  and  tenure:  Briggs 
discourses  on  courses  of  study;  Brewer,  on 
guidance;  Carter,  on  the  significance  of 
physical  differences;  Hills  and  Chapman,  on 
marks;  Cobb,  on  intelligence  and  progress; 
Counts,  on  how  the  high  schools  select,  and 
what  the  graduates  do;  Cutten,  on  democ¬ 
racy;  Dewey,  on  loyalties;  Downey,  on  old 
and  young  teachers;  Elliott  and  Starch,  on 
ratings.  I  am  not  a  fifth  of  the  way  through 
the  alphabet  but  you  may  calculate  what  a 
galaxy  of  stars  shine  in  the  firmament  which 
Doctor  Uhl  exposes.  Gaiser,  Galton,  Gib¬ 
son,  Gilbert,  Glass,  Hadley,  Stanley  Hall, 
Paul  Hanus,  Hart,  Henmon,  Herr,  Holley, 
Hollister,  Howerth,  and  Hummer,  are  among 
the  H’s.  If  any  body  has  said  anything  that 
matters  on  high  schools,  senior  or  junior, 
he  and  it  are  here.  For  ten  years  and  more 
Professor  Uhl  has  been  ripping  educational 
magazines  apart  and  filing  away  every 
significant  investigation  upon  secondary 
schools.  In  this  encyclopedia  between  two 
covers,  classified,  boiled  down  to  the  es¬ 
sence,  linked  together  by  comments  of  an 
observing  and  logical  mind,  is  the  whole  big 
high-school  problem  of  America,  fifteen 
brilliant  chapters  in  the  modern  method, 
backed  by  facts,  investigations,  tables  and 
diagrams.  There  is  a  firm  in  Brooklyn  that 
advertises:  “If  it’s  made  of  paper  we  have 
it.”  If  anything  worth  while  has  been 
printed  on  high  schools,  it’s  here. 

'‘Why  is  a  college?” — Dean  Kelly,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  summarizes  the  co¬ 
operative  work  of  the  hundreds  who  co¬ 
operated  in  the  study  financed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund.^  His  book  considers: 
What  is  college  for  and  how  does  it  work? 
There  are  nineteen  pages  of  quotations  show¬ 
ing  the  alms  formulated  by  presidents,  pro¬ 
fessors,  alumni,  and  high-school  principals. 
The  rest  of  the  book  describes  the  usages  of 
different  colleges;  lecture  method;  class  dis- 
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cussion,  questions  and  answers,  laboratory 
study,  tutoring  and  seminar,  student  govern¬ 
ment,  honor  systems,  etc.,  with  a  good  deal 
of  frank  confession  of  dissatisfaction.  Chan¬ 
cellor  Capen’s  honest  characterization  calls 
the  college  the  most  severely  criticized 
member  of  the  educational  system  and  the 
most  popular.  Its  dominating  position  is 
threatened  by  irresistible  social  forces.  We 
know  very  little  about  the  college,  much  as  it 
is  discussed.  New  scientific  procedures  of 
enquiry  have  seldom  been  applied  to  it. 
Research  in  college  problems  has  been  lack¬ 
ing.  Its  policies  are  settled  by  traditional 
usage  without  the  support  of  scientific 
evidence.  Doctor  Kelly’s  study  is  especi¬ 
ally  welcome. 

Life-story  of  a  great  university.^ — Doctor 
Goodspeed  has  been  connected  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  old  and  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  sixty-five  years.  He  wrote  a  his¬ 
tory  of  that  university  in  1916.  Students 
and  alumni  want  an  up-to-date  relation  of 
the  institution’s  life.  It  appears  in  a  tidy 
little  volume  full  of  facts,  policies,  and  in¬ 
cidents.  Senator  Douglas  gave  ten  acres 
for  the  University  in  1856.  Before  it  could 
get  housed,  it  suflFered  so  much  debt,  panic, 
fire,  and  misfortune  that  after  bestowing  its 
presidency  upon  half-a-dozen  hopeful  souls 
it  passed  away.  In  1886,  the  presidency 
was  offered  William  Rainey  Harper,  but 
declined.  The  theological  department  con¬ 
tinued  a  separate  and  precarious  existence 
but,  although  the  author  of  the  present 
book  skims  modestly  over  the  fact,  all 
Chicagoans  know'  that  it  was  Doctor  Good- 
speed’s  w'ork  as  financial  secretary  of  its 
trustees  that  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
school’s  continuance  as  w'ell  as  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  revival  of  the  University  itself.  It 
certainly  was  he  who  transmitted  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller  the  certainty  that  Chicago 
needed  and  would  foster  a  university. 
Narrating  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  con¬ 
sultation  between  the  two.  Doctor  Good- 
speed  gives  the  credit  for  the  final  argument 

'The  Story  of  the  University  of  Chicago. — Thomas 
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in  favor  of  Chicago  to  Reverend  Frederick 
Gates.  Doctor  Harper  went  to  Vassar  to 
deliver  a  series  of  Sunday  talks.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  pursued  him  there  to  discuss 
the  rumor  that  there  w'as  an  intent  to  found 
a  university.  From  vague  suggestions  to 
minutely  detailed  plans  of  organization 
w'ith  minimum  costs  needed,  the  project 
grew  among  the  four  consultants  until  in 
May,  1889,  Mr.  Rockefeller  offered  his 
i^6oo,ooo,  Chicago  to  make  it  a  million. 
The  Baptists  of  the  city  promptly  gave 
$233,000;  outside  Baptists,  $116,000.  Then 
business  men  came  in:  Congregatlonalists, 
Jews,  all  sorts.  The  drive  went  over  the 
top.  In  1890  the  trustees  organized;  Wil¬ 
liam  Rainey  Harper  was  called.  He  hesi¬ 
tated.  Yale  was  dear  to  him.  Study  and 
teaching  were  his  heart’s  delight.  Scholarly 
society  seemed  doubtful  to  secure  in  the 
region  of  the  Stockyards.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
then  announced  that  he  would  give  a  million 
if  Doctor  Harper  w'ould  take  charge  of  the 
project.  He  entered  on  the  presidency, 
July  I,  1891.  Never  was  a  university  more 
completely  planned  at  the  outset.  Harper 
carried  with  him  his  famous  red  books,  com¬ 
posing,  correcting,  reorganizing  the  structure 
of  the  organization  to  the  minutest  detail; 
terms,  sessions,  extension,  press  affiliations. 
Everybody  now  sees  the  success  of  his  four- 
quarter  continuous  year  and  of  his  majors 
and  minors  arrangement.  They  were  the 
sensation  of  the  college  world  when  they 
came  in. 

With  an  easy  flow  of  incident  and  a  well- 
balanced  handling  of  the  essential  features 
of  university  policy.  Doctor  Goodspeed  tells 
the  story  of  a  great  university’s  develop¬ 
ment.  He  says  it  is  more  a  story  than  a 
history.  As  he  tells  it  there  is  nothing  dull 
or  ponderous  about  it.  If  Goodspeed  had 
not  elected  to  be  a  financial  secretary  of  an 
educational  institution,  he  could  have  well 
spent  his  time  writing  biographies.  He 
has  a  warm  interest  in  persons.  Between- 
whiles  he  has  been  issuing  volumes  of 
sketches  of  various  supporters  of  his  pet 
university.  He  weaves  into  the  present 
chronicle  his  memories  of  the  hearty  helpers 
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who  have  backed  the  institution.  The 
heroism  of  Harper,  the  carefully  seasoned 
suggestions  of  Rockefeller,  the  remarkable 
increase  of  his  donations,  the  particular 
services  of  Judson,  the  policies  and  aims  of 
Burton,  are  simply  and  engagingly  related. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  of  remark¬ 
able  beauty.  You  have  an  undercurrent  of 
pride  all  the  while  you  read  this  book,  a 
sort  of  subconscious  feeling  of  elation  that 
your  profession  in  America  and  in  the  part  of 
the  country  where  European  influence  is  in 
a  degree  remote  has  achieved  this  signal 
success  with  so  many  new  and  fruitful  ideas. 

The  old  story  newly  told. — “It  is  impossi¬ 
ble,”  says  William  Lyon  Phelps,^  “to  con¬ 
sider  the  New  Testament  merely  as  a  literary 
work.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  all  time;  as 
superior  to  Shakespeare,  Homer  and  Dante 
as  they  are  superior  to  the  commonplace. 
It  is  essentially  a  spiritual  book.”  Three 
years  ago  Professor  Phelps  issued  Human 
Nature  and  the  BihUy  treating  the  authorized 
version  as  a  masterpiece  of  literature.  This 
new  work  is  his  conception  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity  as  taught  by  its  Founder. 
“I  believe  in  Him  as  knowing  more  about 
humanity  than  any  poet,  novelist,  scientist, 
philosopher,  or  dramatist.  I  believe  He  is 
the  one  hope  of  mankind,  that  His  way  of 
life  is  the  wisest,  that  it  is  the  only  way  that 
can  bring  nobility  and  happiness  and  peace.” 
As  usual  the  genial  author  is  conversational, 
informal,  intimate,  anecdotal,  and  captivat¬ 
ing.  I  dare  not  call  him  charming,  it’s  too 
pretty.  The  hearty  masculinity  of  him,  as 
in  his  earlier  Teaching  in  School  and  College y 
and  in  the  first  and  second  series  of  As  I  Like 
It,  suffers  nothing  in  this  familiar  yet  digni¬ 
fied  talk  of  sacred  things.  “Luke  wrote  like 
a  gentleman,”  “Zacharias  was  stricken 
dumb,  perhaps  to  prevent  him  saying  some¬ 
thing  he  would  regret.”  “I  like  the  gifts 
presented  to  Jesus  by  the  three  shepherds 
in  the  mediaeval  plays:  a  tennis  ball,  two 
nuts  on  a  ribbon,  a  tin  bell;  those  men  had 
babies  themselves.”  With  modern  instances, 
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with  quotations  from  the  poets,  with  homely 
comparisons,  with  the  vivid  brilliancy  as  of  a 
sympathetic  observer  who  was  present  at 
the  scenes  he  pictures,  our  narrator  travels 
through  the  scenes  of  the  Testament  with 
John  the  Baptist,  Zaccheus,  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  Martha,  Mary,  Lazarus.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  Christ’s  candid  recognition  of  evil. 
His  acquaintance  with  grief.  His  betrayal. 
His  death  and  resurrection.  Meantime, 
you  are  conversing  with  Meredith,  Sam 
Johnson,  Admiral  Farragut,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Dostoyefsky,  King  Canute,  and 
many  men  of  many  minds  with  whom  the 
leader  of  the  discourse  has  been  familiar 
these  many  years.  We  walk  with  all  of 
these  along  the  road.  From  Matthew 
through  the  Acts  this  brilliant  story  runs 
with  characterizations,  opinions,  confuta¬ 
tions,  enquiries,  solutions,  in  the  manner 
which  has  given  to  this  exhilarating  writer, 
speaker,  and  teacher  the  title:  “William 
the  Warm-hearted.” 

A  layman  on  philosophy. — “To  the  extent 
that  my  fate  is  in  my  own  hands  I  am 
responsible  for  my  own  individuality.  I 
must  possess,  or  build  or  evolve  some  system 
of  conduct.  This  system  of  conduct  is 
what  we  call  ethics.  In  its  deeper  aspects 
it  is  not  a  set  of  rules  but  a  spiritual  hy¬ 
giene.”  So  says  our  old  friend,  Stewart 
Edward  White,  in  his  own  working  out  of  a 
system  of  conduct.^  His  book  is  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  a  student  of  mankind  who  has  in  his 
thirty  previous  books  emitted  flashes  of 
light  on  the  rules  of  the  game  of  life.  A 
reader  of  the  works  of  the  scientists  and 
sages,  a  contriver  of  solutions  of  varied 
puzzles  of  life.  White  here  undertakes  to  get 
an  anchor  down  during  the  prevailing  dis¬ 
order  of  modern  thought.  He  wants  to 
help  the  average  man  define  his  own  be¬ 
liefs.  The  old  Darwinian  theory  won’t  do. 
The  missing  link  is  missing  still.  Psychical 
research  is  clearing  up  the  “sacred”  to  the 
dismay  of  many  who  seem  to  think  a  miracle 
may  be  less  a  miracle  because  it  can  be 

'Credo. — Stewart  Edward  White.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  329  pp. 
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understood.  Through  the  realm  of  matter 
and  then  into  mind  the  author  discusses  the 
disclosures  of  modern  science  finding  life, 
consciousness,  and  matter  in  essence  ex¬ 
pressible,  one  in  terms  of  the  other.  Im¬ 
mortality,  conservation,  remergence,  the 
infinite,  these  and  conjectures  which  since 
the  birth  of  mankind  have  fascinated  the 
human  soul  are  talked  of  not  as  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  philosophy  use,  repeating  the  well 
worn  sayings  of  Aristotle  and  his  successors, 
but  as  one  would  speak  who  must  rely  on  his 
own  mind  instead  of  borrowing  another’s. 
“These  thoughts  of  mine,”  he  says,  “are 
purely  personal  beliefs.  My  strongest  ad¬ 
vice  is,  that  by  whatever  means  most  appeals 
you  establish  your  direction,  you  must  begin 
to  do  this  before  you  can  begin  to  move 
except  aimlessly  and  depending  upon 
chance.” 

For  Shakespeare  appreciation. — “The  cul¬ 
tivated  English-speaking  reader,  especially 
if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  know  well  his 
English  Bible,  makes  his  way  through  the 
Shakespeare  text  with  a  fair  degree  of  facil¬ 
ity,  very  much  as  a  tourist  possessed  of  the 
usual  elementary  school  French  makes  his 
way  among  the  sign-board  and  newspapers 
of  Paris,  possessing  himself  of  the  gist  of  the 
thing,  and  passing  lightly  over  many  words 
and  phrases,  some  of  which  he  knows  that 
he  does  not  understand,  others  of  which  con¬ 
vey  a  meaning  to  him,  but  a  wrong  one.  It 
is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  general 
reader  can  do  as  much  as  this,  and  not  find 
the  Shakespeare  text  as  forbidding  as  the 
greater  lapse  of  years  has  rendered  the  text 
of  Chaucer.  But  to  the  English  student 
the  very  fact  that  the  thing  can  be  done  with 


a  fair  degree  of  superficial  ease  is  perplexing 
and  misleading.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
series  is  the  advanced  student,  the  true 
scholar,  who  insists  on  knowing  the  language 
of  the  chief  classic  of  his  race  as  the  com¬ 
petent  scholar  in  French  learns  the  French 
language;  but  such  persons  must  remain  few. 
There  is  surely  a  place  for  a  third,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  group,  representing  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  Elizabethan  English  comparable  to 
that  which  is  attempted  in  good  college 
courses  in  French  and  German  literature. 
It  is  recognized  that  time  forbids  a  really 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  language  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  to  read 
it  with  a  fair  degree  of  rapidity  and  at  the 
same  time  with  an  accurate  understanding 
of  what  the  author  meant  to  say.  This  is 
what  a  recent  volume  attempts  with  students 
of  Shakespeare  who  go  beyond  the  general 
elementary  course  in  the  rapid  reading  of  a 
large  number  of  the  plays,  and  who,  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  somewhat  more  advanced  course  in  the 
subject,  raise  the  presumption  that  they 
really  wish  to  know  how  to  read  the  Shakes¬ 
peare  text  not  only  with  the  spirit  but  with 
the  understanding.” 

With  this  intent.  Professor  Alden  presents 
A  Shakespeare  Handbook.^  Sixteen  of  the 
favorite  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  discussed  as 
to  the  canon,  the  chronology,  and  source 
material.  There  are  separate  chapters  on 
Grammar,  Versification,  Bibliography,  and 
Glossary.  Shakespeare  lovers  and  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  readers  who  wish  to 
join  the  ranks  will  find  this  little  volume 
greatly  to  their  tastb. 

*A  Shakespeare  Handbook. — Raymond  MacDonald  Aldbr. 
F.  S.  Crofts  &  Company,  New  York,  240  pp.  $1.35. 
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Courtesy  of  Chicago  Evening  Post 

1  HERE’S  TEACHER.”  The  Educational  Review  sponsored  a  campaign  to  suggest  to 
the  newspapers  that  going  back  to  school  is  not  the  dreadful  thing  the  old-line  editorial  writers 
:ry  to  make  it.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  wins  the  prize  for  publication  of  this  cheerful  picture: 

‘They’re  glad  to  come  back.”  Jim  Fujita  is  the  staff  photographer.  See  editorial,  page  i6q 
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UAPPY  SCH(K)L  DAYS  ONCE  MORE. 
"J'he  Chicago  Daily  News  joined  the 
Educational  Review’s  “Truth-About- 
l  eachers”  Club  by  publishing  this  charming 
opening  day  picture.  See  editorial,  page  169 


